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THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE STANDS GUARD 


ON THE HOME FRONT OF RACE RELATIONS 


Since 1910, the National Urban League for Social Service 
Among Negroes, has worked to improve social and economic con- 
ditions among the Negro population. The League is not only a social 
service agency; it is a national interracial movement with 48 local 
affiliates formally organized in strategic centers throughout the 
country. Each autonomous local affiliate, like the national organ- 
ization, is directed by an interracial board and professionally led 
by a trained staff. 


The Urban League movement is of special importance to 
America during this period of wartime tensions and other social 
problems. The League directs its efforts to lessening racial ten- 
sions by removing their causes, and developing cooperative effort 
and mutual respect between American citizens of different races. 


The wartime services of the National Urban League are car- 
ried on in the following fields: 


Planning with national and local community leadership in meeting 
the wartime needs of the Negro population, and adjusting problems 
that have developed as a result of wartime migration of workers. l 


Directing toward war industry a steady supply of competent Negro | 
labor and helping to adjust problems that arise in connection with 
the use of such labor. 


Interpreting to Negro and white Americans alike their common stake 
in winning the war and building a just and enduring peace. 


Serving as a source of authoritative information on the life of the 
Negro in the United States; making social studies and surveys upon 
request ; criticizing and interpreting the objectives and operations of 
public and voluntary welfare programs as they affect the interests 
of the Negro population. 


The National Urban League invites into membership those 
persons who wish to make real America’s ideal of equal opportun- 
ity regardless of race, color, or creed. Further information regard- 
ing the League’s program may be had upon receipt of a letter 
addressed to: 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
1133 Broadway, Room 826, New York, 10, N. Y. 


Fer a complete list of local affiliates see page 90 
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Guest Editorials 


© By DOROTHY NORMAN, whose column 
“A World To Live In" 
appears in the “New York Post” 


T is far too late to tolerate mere words about 
how race relations “must” be improved. 
Unless we match our words with deeds, let 

us call a halt to talk. This is a time for action 

such as we have never before dared to take. 

It is not enough merely to have scientific proof 

that there is no such thing in the world as 

“white” supremacy—or black, or yellow, or any 

other kind of supremacy anywhere on this earth. 

Nor will the mere calling of conferences, and 
the mere forming of committees be of any avail 
whatsoever, unless we are serious about putting 
into action what we so piously proclaim and 
promise on our platforms, what we pronounce 
at our conferences, and what we decide on our 
committees. 

What we need to do is to translate very specifi 
plans into action on the local, on the state and 
on the federal levels. 

We will accomplish little at this time unless 
we reach the mass of citizens, unless we become 
more and more dissatisfied with communing 
only with the already converted. Widespread 
pressure must be brought to bear on govern- 
ment officials, on newspapers, and on social, edu- 
cational and welfare agencies throughout the 
nation, so that discrimination and violations of 
all civil rights shall disappear from the face of 
our earth. We must become more aware politi- 
cally than ever we have been before. 

We must have eagle eyes. We must see that 
no public funds are spent for any purpose 
whatsoever, unless the civil and economic rights 
of all are respected. 

We must decide whether violations of civil 
rights are merely a private matter, to be dealt 
with privately. We must decide whether we 
will any longer place responsibility on the in- 
dividual to go to court and bring suit against 
those who have deprived him of his civil rights, 
or whether we should not rather see to it that 
city, state and federal legislation is passed put- 
ting it directly up to government itself to bring 
suit once such violations have been reported. 

If we sincerely believe that good as it is, our 
wartime legislation, enacted to protect our civil 
and economic rights while war lasts, is not 
enough, we will see to it that equivalent legisla- 
tion is set up for the post-war period. And now, 
before it is too late. 
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By ROI OTTLEY 
Author of the best-seller, 
“New World A-Coming’’ 


REAT forces are in motion in thy 
today forces that point to th 


world 


iltimar 
better world for colored peoples every. 


where. 

Perhaps the most profound of these forces , 
Soviet Russia China and, in « differen 
scnise, Afric a and India, and colonial people 
generally. 

If one is to look at the American scene ex. 
clusively, with its current great reaction as ex. 
hibited by Congressmen of the stripe of Ran 
kin and Bilbo, the picture is rather depressing 
But such people--and the forces they repr 
sent- -will be swept away under the compulsion: 
of the upsurge of democratic forces through: 
the world. 

Teday reaction cannot halt the growing pr 
gressive forces. 

The Negro in America must look to thes 
forces and, indeed, participate in them if by 
is to see the better world for which he hopes 

There have been vast social changes in Amer- 
ca and though they are not all that one would 
want, they represent a trend. They point the 
way! We have merely to witness the Neg 
advance in industry where tens of thousands 
of Negroes are working as skilled workers at the 
machines turning out the implements of 
\ significant development has been the 

that more than 600,000 Negroes today are mem- 
bers of the Congress of Industrial Organiz 
tions. 

The Negro in spite of reaction 1s be- 
ginning to take his place as a full participating 
citizen not evervwhere, but in enough place 
to hearten those who lead the fight. 

What the post-war period will bring, obvious 
ly no man knows: but one thing certainly is 
clear. The Negro knows what he wants! Hi 
wants the right to vote in every section of the 
country ' He wants the right to live where bh 
He wants to have a job with security’ 
And to work creatively at his job! In_ brief 
the Negro wants those simple things that the 
Constitution promises. to be free and equal 
and entitled to the preservation of life, liberts 
and the pursuit of happiness. 


desires 


The day of approaching American life as 4 
“Wailing Wall” is past. 
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Humanity 
+ By SISTER FIDES SHEPPERSON, Ph.D., 

Faculty Peace Adviser, Mount Mercy College, 
fittsburgh, Pa. 

HE world today is in transition; the old 
Tone is crumbling around us, the new 

looms inchoate. The many are still cling- 
ag to the past, longing to return to the known, 
the tried, the—-vanished. The few look forward 
with thrilling expectancy to the new order, full 

f promise, splendid in potentialities, sun-lit 
sith human good and greatness--a great up- 
vard thrust of the spiral of human progress. 

Periods of transition are sad and, in gen- 
ral, pessimistic. They generally involve the 
jslocations of peoples amid tragic confusion. 
{mid such periods of the past the student of 
history recalls—the Fall of Rome: barbarism: 
the merging of barbarism into Feudalism: the 
merging of Feudalism into Nationalism : and to- 
lay the merging of nations into some form of 
International Organization. 

At the breakdown of Feudalism in the four- 
reenth century and the rudimentary formation 
of nationalism in western Europe, France and 
England first emerged as integral nations. The 
rival claims of the kings of England on feuda- 
torv estates in France gave rise to the Hundred 
Years’ War. This war raged intermittently from 
1337 to 1453 and ended at last in the victorv 
ff France over England as a result of the in- 
fluence of Joan of Arc. In other words, Na- 
tionalism began with war between the first two 
nations and it is ending in mortal conflict 
among all the nations of the earth. Nationalism 
and wars are synonymous. 


Glimmer in the Dark 


By JAMES E. ALSBROOK 


What phoenix-hope for humanity may lie in- 
cubating in this world conflagration ? 


II 


History has overstressed the importance of 
the western Europe and the white race. Many 
of us are, for the first time, keenly aware of the 
existence of the peoples of Asia, Africa, and of 
the innumerable islands of the seas. Yet they 
exist. Few of us can grasp cordially the hand 
of a man whose color of skin happens to be 
vellow, brown, red, or black. Yet they are our 
fellowmen, our fellow travelers on the bridge 
of life. National differences, even racial charac- 
teristics such as stature, physique, mannerisms 
repel us. And I suppose, the repulsion is mutual. 

These ills are obvious—their solution is not. 


III 


Perhaps a common suffering is a solvent of 
differences. Perhaps the age-old barriers be- 
tween nations, between classes, races, creeds are 
burning away in this world conflagration. It 
mav be so. Today as never before cries of an- 
guish arise simultaneously from all parts of the 
earth: they arise from wounded soldiers, from 
wandering refugees, from mothers that hurry by 
dragging with them starving little children. We 
hear those cries, they stab us to the heart—for 
we are human. 

Perhaps after the purgatorial expiation of our 
common errors we shall all share in a common 
liberation, a common triumph culminating in 
world peace. World Federation, and World 
Brotherhood in God. This is the goal of hu- 


manity. 


Qomariucs I pause and wonder whether fate 
Decreed that my black kinsmen should be lowly: 

I see them penned by walls of racial hate, 
Their wounds of serfdom healing, yes, but slowly. 
Few scale the pinnacle to lofty fame 
To take us with them in their wealth of glory: 
Some, loud and wrong, and others, without shame, 
Plunge us to depths, their crimes a front page story. 


I am made proud and then I am embarrassed 
By deeds and misdeeds of my struggling race: 
It seems we would excel were we not harassed, 
And then it seems that we are vile and base. 
But if in other men no bad were found, 
The world would not now be a battleground. 
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An Experiment 
In Industrial 
Democracy 


© By CECIL E. NEWMAN 


VEN at this late date, the American in- 
dustrial concern which believes in and 
practices full democracy in the selection 
of its personnel, is both exceptional and unique. 
This is especially true, when that democracy 
actually encompasses Negro workers. Long be- 
fore other defense contractors gave Negro labor 
any consideration, the Federal Cartridge Cor- 
poration of Minneapolis which operates the 
gigantic small arms plant, Twin Cities Ordnance 
at New Brighton, Minnesota, was one of those 
rare exceptions which hired and upgraded Negro 
workers on the basis of their ability to contribute 
services and skills. This firm is known nationally, 
in a quiet, unpublicized way among other war 
plant operators, as the concern which has donc 
an unusual job in interracial cooperation. Estab- 
lishment of this reputation required courage. 
foresight, planning and hard work. Its history 
is worth retelling for the precedents it has set. 
Twin City Labor Pattern 

With the exception of the railroads, industry 
in the Twin Cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
Minnesota, as late as June 1941, did not employ 
Negroes in any appreciable numbers. The major 
portion of wage earners, except those working 
on the trains, were found on W. P. A., in 
domestic service and the familiar “blind alley” 
jobs. 
The attempts of Negroes through the years to 
get away from these traditional jobs and obtain 
a foothold in local industry, had not been too 
successful despite manful efforts by the two 
Urban League branches, individuals and other 
organizations. This pattern of discriminatory 
labor practices carried over into the defense and 
war production periods prior to and after Pear] 
Harbor. 

Only Three in Defense Industry 

In June 1941 when President Roosevelt’s 
famed Executive Order Number 8802 reaf- 
firmed a policy insisting on full utilization and 
participation of Negro labor in firms with war 
contracts, there was an estimated 20,000 work- 
ers employed in the Twin City defense industry. 
Of that number, only three were Negroes! 

While hundreds of white fellow citizens 
thronged through the gates of new plants en- 
gaged in producing armaments for Lend-Lease 
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Charles Lilley Horn, President of the Feder 


f , 


Cartridge ( ernbe 
tional Committee of the National Urban League 


shipments and the impending war, the Neer 
worker stood on the outside looking im. He 
bought defense bonds, saw his sons drafted and 
but he himself, 
his wife or daughter could not get past the 


sent to Southern army camps: 


suarded gates of the defense plants which were 
advertising frantically for workers. 
Minnesota Industry a Paradox 

Minnesota, a Northern state with a reputa- 
tion for splendid racial tolerance, furnished the 
very antithesis in its industrial practices. On the 
one hand there was the generally accepted idea 
that little or no race prejudice existed in the 
locality ; while on the other, rank discriminatior 
against the employment of Negroes was flag- 
rantly practiced. 

Protests were made by the local Negro press. 
The Urban League worked hard to get industry 
to consider Negro applicants for the large num- 
ber of available jobs. Plant owners and operators 
displayed the Presidential Order, but its content 
and directives were outrageously ignored. 

Charles L. Horn Opens Door 

This was before lowa-born, Minnesota-edu- 
cated Charles Lilley Horn, president of the Fed- 
eral Cartridge Corporation, obtained a contract 
to build and operate the Twin Cities Ordnance 
Plant. 

Horn, a nationally known conservationist, 
was the first paid subscriber of the ten-year-old 
Negro weekly newspaper, the Minneapolis 
Spokesman. He had long shown more than 4 
casual, humanitarian interest in people ; and his 
interest included the well-being of Negroes as 
well as whites. He was familiar with the eco- 
nomic discrimination faced by Negroes, and 
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yite fully understood their lowered morale as 
jant after plant refused to obey the President's 
fyecutive Order and give all people employ- 
ment opportunity. 

Horn’s Federal Cartridge Corporation ob- 
«ined the Twin Cities Ordnance Plant contract 
a Juls 1941, and late in August, the following 
gonth, the contractor told C. W. Washington, 
che executive secretary of the Minneapolis Ur- 
ban League. and the writer, publisher of the 
cal Negro newspapers, that Twin Cities Ord- 
ance Plant would adhere strictly to that part of 
entract which forbade discrimination in 
mploy ment on account of race, creed or color. 
[his statement or promise had previously been 
ade by other employers, but had not been 
sept. Mr. Horn also made it plain that the pol- 
cv of Federal Cartridge Corporation would not 
based on maudlin sympathy for Negroes but 
n the premise that Negro workers are citizens 
i thereby entitled to all the rights and privi- 
es of taxpayers which include the night to 


work and earn a living. 
How well this promise was kept is evidenced 
» the Twin Cities Ordnance Plant record. 
From the dav the first shovel full of earth was 
wned. subcontractors doing the construction 
rk had Negro labor on the job because Fed- 
| Cartridge Corporation, the prime contrac- 
insisted upon it. At the peak of plant con- 
tion, subcontractors had in excess of 500 
local Negro workers employed in the~ building 
erations. When it is recognized that there are 
nly about 10.000 Negroes in St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis. it can readily be understood how the 
employment of 500 members of that group 
would heighten morale. 
One Condition 
The prime contractor insisted on only one con- 
dition in his plan to use Negro labor: the writer 
must Cooperate in an advisory capacity to help 
him secure the best and most reliable Negro 
labor available. Being a board member of the 
Minneapolis Urban League, the writer sold to 
the contractor the idea of utilizing the services 
of that agency for the screening of Negro ap- 
plicants. This plan was outlined to insure the 
employment specification and standards of the 
firm being met. The League was well prepared 
to perform such a task because of its paid staff 
and its knowledge of the persons who made up 
the local Negro labor market. 
Social Agency Cooperation 
The importance of a contractor-social agency 
cooperation should be understood when it is 
realized that Twin City employers had previ- 
ously offered as excuses for failure to employ 
Negroes: their inefficiency, alleged immorality, 


prevalence of social disease, laziness, interracial 
romances, pay day layoffs, tardiness, poor per- 
sonal hygiene and the oft-repeated, and many 
times true, charge that whites would not work 
with Negroes. 

First Placements Set Stage 

The Leagues of both the Twin Cities took 
their jobs seriously. They referred for the first 
placements only those workers who had good 
previous work records. This process began with 
the construction stage of the developing plant. 

Recognizing that first impressions are usually 
lasting, the organization combed the police civil 
service eligible rolls to find Negro applicants 
who could qualify for plant guards. This first 
employment move toward obtaining Negro 
guards was purposeful. The contractor felt that 
the appearance of Negroes in uniform in a semi- 
military organization would both establish a 
precedent and prepare the workers for the pro- 
posed pattern of full participation by Negro 
employees. 

This action brought the paradoxical opinions 
of top ranking Minnesota figures into sharp 
focus. On the one hand, Negroes were refused 
admission in the Minnesota Home Defense force 
to drill without pay while on the other hand 
Twin Cities Ordnance Plant employed five 
handsome, intelligent, Negro guards as a part 
of its newly organized plant protection (mili- 
tary unit which at that time numbered sixty 
men. Each guard was assigned without designa- 
tion of race or color to perform his respective 
police-military tasks. 

Early in the experiment a visiting official 
from another plant was taken completely by sur- 
prise when a fine black guard with handsome 
physique and firm courtesy inspected his creden- 
tials along with those of hundreds of others who 


‘Thelma Berry, taper and plug machine operator, 
case finish department, Twin Cities Ordnance Plant. 
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Melvin Stone—Draftsman-engineer, employed at Twin 
Cities Ordnance Plant. 


had business on the plant area. How the people 
would submit to a Negro exercising such author- 
ity could not be understood by this official. The 
demeanor of the first five guard employees so 
set the die that the proposed plan, to place 
Negroes in each department was made addi- 
tionally secure. 


Plant Improved Community Health 


During the period from October 1941 to May 
1942 the applications of approximately 2500 
Negroes living in the Twin Cities were screened 
by the two Urban Leagues. Residents of cither 
city for one year were given first consideration. 
Each was interviewed, and if the initial qualifi- 
cations were met, a complete medical examina- 
tion followed. Many applicants were rejected 
for physical ills which they had never before 
suspected. When the public understood that 
the plant would hire only those who could pass 
a rigid medical examination, the population 
rapidly became health-conscious. This approach 
to employment through the avenue of good 
physical health was new to many Negroes in this 
area. Information about the applicant’s medical 
findings was, of course, confidential, and not 
available to outside agencies. However, appli- 
cants who were not immediately accepted for 
jobs were advised by the Urban League to con- 
sult their own doctors for thorough physical 
checkups. Many persons who had formerly 
visited physicians infrequently or as a last resort 
began to consult their doctors. Private local 
doctors have reported a steady increase in con- 
sultations as a direct result of the health require- 
ments of the plant. Many a Twin Citian can 
credit his or her present good health to the in- 
fluence of the Federal Cartridge Corporation 
employment policies. 

There were some suspicions, murmurings and 
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rumors in the two communities because it was ¢ 
unusual for Negroes to be permitted to exercise 
responsibility in an employment venture which 
affected so large a number of their own group 
There were persons, without proper information 
or background, who questioned the method of 
employment, but these undercurrents wer 
gradually dissipated by the willingness of the 
United States Employment Service to approve 
the manner in which Negro labor was being re. 
cruited. The federal placement service had no: 
been able to place qualified Negroes and, there- 
fore, was more than willing to cooperate with 
the one manufacturer who was emploving them 

The writer who recruited and referred the 
very first employees and later introduced th: 
Urban League into the picture, volunteered his 
services for eleven months in the interest of jot 
opportunities for Negroes in the Twin Cities 
The office staff of the St. Paul Recorder and 
Minneapolis Spokesman, Negro weeklies, were 
used to supplement the activity of the Urban 
League in interpreting to the public the cor- 
poration’s plan. Negroes who had previously 
obtained defense employment in other areas 
were amazed when they were able to obtain jobs 
at Twin Cities Ordnance Plant without a place- 
ment fee. 

It should be definitely understood that the 
Urban Leagues did not actually select the work- 
ers. Investigations were handled solely by the 
corporation, Hundreds of people whom the 
Leagues referred were not employed for reasons 
known only to the company itself. The Leagues 
referrals were simply preliminary approvals 
facilitating plant job interviews. 

Of great assistance to Negro applicants was 
the fact that the birth certificate requirements 
were waived for many Negroes. Early in the 
employment period, the Leagues pointed out that 
many Southern rural states from which Min- 
nesota Negroes migrated, had not yet become a 
part of the registration area, when the appli- 
cants, now of legal working age, were born 
Affidavits were prepared by the Twin Cities 
Ordnance Plant which, when properly com- 
pleted and acknowledged, served in lieu of cer- 
tificates of birth. Verification of citizenship by 
acknowledgment of other affidavits was facili- 
tated by the Leagues which also gave counsel to 
applicants on the type of jobs for which they 
should apply, the location of interviewing offices. 
time of appointments, etc. 

Politicians and others who had never before 
been interested in securing jobs for Negroes, im- 
mediately descended on the Federal Cartridge 
Corporation, but each in turn was referred to 
the Urban League of their respective city. As 
agencies chiefly interested in performing a com- 
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qunity service, the Leagues played no politics 
with jobs. 

In October 1941, months before the plant 
yas opened for operation, one of the original 
we Negro guards, a law school graduate, was 
slaced in charge of organizing a custodial service 
rew. This crew finally developed into a cus- 
iodial service department, which was originally 
atended by the contractor to be manned by 
nixed crews. Complications and the general 
sawillingness of the job-hungry Negroes to 
wait the opening of the plant and higher 
killed positions caused many persons to enter 
that department before the plant began pro- 
juction. 

Among some white officials of the newly 
ormed administrative personnel, there was con- 
iderable mistaken opposition to the idea of a 
Negro becoming a department head. There was 
much wily maneuvering to displace the Negro 
idministrator, but the corporation’s president 
was obdurate in his determination that a Negro 
should be given an opportunity to function in 
an administrative position. This director whose 
force grew to over 350 at peak production has 
maintained his department at a high degree of 
ficiency. It has been repeatedly said that the 
Custodial Service department keeps the best 
records on the plant area. 

Negroes Trained for Skilled Jobs 

In January 1942, the school for key produc- 
tion personnel opened. Ten Negroes were 
among the first 100 men trained. A few Cauca- 
sans, some just off the W. P. A. relief rolls, com- 
plained about the presence of Negroes. The 
«hool director was ordered to tell them in no 
incertain terms that the contractor expected 
them to live up to his contract in its entirety, the 
non-discrimination clause included. With this 
itimatum laid down, Negroes and whites in the 
«<hool soon became the best of friends. 

Negroes Can't Believe It 

As late as February 1942, Negroes were still 
skeptical about the job opportunities in the 
plant. While the installation of machinery for 
making cartridges was rapidly being stepped up, 
the bulk of the Negro labor was cither employed 
in construction or in the Custodial Service de- 
partment. In their concern about jobs they 
ignored the increase in the number of guards to 
ten; the department head who now supervised 
nearly 100 custodians and matrons ; and the key 
production personnel, one of whom was now in 
charge of thirty-five white workers. 

This public skepticism began to lessen some- 
what when two carefully selected Negro women 
were assigned to the assembly lines along with 
the first 100 women employees. 

Many of the hurriedly employed administra- 


tive personnel were unaware of the prime con- 
tractor’s non-discrimination plan. As a result 
an attempt was made in one production build- 
ing to concentrate the first fourteen Negro 
women operators on the same production line. 
Rumors flew and the community doubts flared. 
An immediate crackdown by the plant operator 
followed. He instructed superintendents not to 
concentrate Negro workers on any line or in any 
department, with an added admonition that 
Negroes must be distributed indiscriminately ac- 
cording to their aptitudes and ability. This pol- 
icy has never been altered. 
Administrator Named 

As plant operation increased, the incidental 
problem of the full integration of Negro labor 
became more complex. Mr. Horn, who had 
given far more time to this particular phase of 
employment than he could afford, insisted upon 
delegating the responsibility of the development 
of the program to the writer, who had advised 
with him from the beginning of the project. 

Assigned first as a personnel technician to the 
industrial relations staff, the writer took over the 
increasing problems associated with the full in- 
tegration of Negro labor. As a representative of 
the corporation’s president, efforts were directed 
towards oragnizing a department which would 
serve the various divisions in the huge plant as 
a liaison and resource agency in all matters 
affecting Negro personnel. 

Presence of a Negro in an important admin- 
istrative capacity stepped up noticeably the 
placements of Negro applicants in both general 
production and skilled jobs. Tactful contacts 
with supervisory department personnel, es- 
pecially those whose sections were devoid of 
Negro employees, resulted in a widespread visible 
increase of Negro production workers. Negro 
workers showing unusual ability were sought out 
and referred to the plant training department 
which in turn sent them to a school at the cor- 
poration’s expense during which time the 
trainees’ wages continued. At the end of their 
course the trainees were assigned to various 
machine shops in the plant as machinist helpers, 
and later upgraded to machinists, millwrights, 
etc., as their skills increased. One of the plant 
trained men is the acknowledged top man in the 
precision machine shop work. 

There were 190 Negro employees concen- 
trated in five departments at the time of the 
writer's appearance at the plant as a personne! 
technician. This number grew rapidly to about 
1,000 at the peak of employment, when Negro 
men and women could be found working in 
eleven departments, in 32 different job classi- 
fications, viz., accountants, adjusters, ballisti- 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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statistician or a vocational expert, although 

there are many times when I have wished 
to be all three. As a writer, my concern is with 
human beings, and the dignity of human per- 
sonality. This concern is the only justification 
I have for stepping outside my province on this 
occasion. 


I will merely state the fact that the Negro per- 
sonality has suffered four hundred years of frus- 
tration ; I will not labor the point. All that any 
of us has any concern with at this time is blast- 
ing the situations which have produced that frus- 
tration. To look backward is static. For a white 
person to tell the Negro how he has suffered is 
impertinence. But we have a job to do in com- 
mon, and it is a job which will take all our re- 
sources, resolution and mutual endeavor. It is, 
in addition, a task involving mutual dependence. 
There is no time to be lost. 

Negro discrimination in jobs or in vocational 
training is a white responsibility, because it is 
white-instigated and white-perpetuated. This 
fact must be considered in all its implications, 
but merely considered, not permitted to immo- 
bilize. The Negro worker has long since come 
of age, he knows his own capacities. He is 
needed. He must make certain, through organ- 
izational strength, trade union affiliation, and 
vocational training, that this need for him is 
maintained when the present war crisis is over, 
and that the pattern of the last post-war period 
is not repeated. 


Organizational strength. . . . That, I feel, is 
the key. Millions of men and women, speaking 
with one voice and acting as a single unit, are 
an incontrovertible force. Organization on this 
basis is a relatively new experience for the Negro. 
Pressure has been exerted on his behalf in many 
instances, but himself as a cohesive economic 
and political force is a recent development, a 
development which is still in its earliest stages. 
But in the highly organized society in which we 
live its imperative need cannot be overly em- 
phasized. 


Trade union membership is probably the 
most important step in this direction, especially 
in the South, if the Negro worker is alert and 
determined to utilize every provision for demo- 
cratic participation. Apart from the emergen- 
cies of war, which are breaking down to some 
extent employer-discrimination, no educational 
force is as great as the union which takes an 
unequivocal stand for its members. The Negro 
must be a member when the union has no open 
or secret discriminatory clauses in its constitu- 
tion. On the other hand, the Negro must refuse 
all association if he is segregated. The time 
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As One American 
To Another... 


* By HENRIETTA BUCKMASTER 


has come when the Negro can and must de- 
mand clear statements of policy, and be satisfied 
with nothing else. 


I used the word “participation.” It is a word 
of vital importance. Participation is the Negro’s 
obligation whenever humanly possible. Partici- 
pation confirms the Negro’s right to equal jobs 
and to unlimited vocational opportunities. Par- 
ticipation lightens some of the ignorance of the 
prejudiced white worker and gives greatly need- 
ed support to those other white workers who hav 
no sympathy with discrimination of any kind 
I think that not enough emphasis has ever been 
laid upon those whites who detest discrimina- 
tion and abhor all forms of segregation. Or 
even upon those whites who have as vet onl 
goodwill and not militancy. In the expanding 
world in which we live, we must greet our 
friends wherever we find them, and the Neer 
who is fighting for job equality and decent wages 
is fighting, whether he is aware of it or not. for 
all workers, colored and white, men and womer 
We can no longer stand apart from one another 
For our own salvation we must recognize our 
mutual dependence. The patience which ha: 
been required of the Negro for three hundred 
vears can no longer be required. A more lecgiti- 
mate requirement has taken its place—that he 
should know and choose his friends. 


These are times of great tension and great 
promise. Divisive forces feed on both. We have 
divisive forces in operation in nearly every cit 
in the country. We have seen the course which 
the Los Angeles riots of last summer followed 
First attacks on so-called “zoot suit” Mexicans. 
then attacks on Mexicans with no qualifying ad- 
jective; then attacks on “zoot suit” Negroes. 
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and, with final inclusiveness, attacks on anyone 
with a dark skin. Many Negroes and Mexicans 
in California found that their problems were 
identical. This was a painful and agonizing 
way to arrive at a strengthening fact. 


Let us take this step without going through 
the agony. The Negro must increasingly present 
himself as a force to be reckoned with on a 
positive democratic basis. Through church, 
union, political party, welfare organization, so- 
dal groups, he must identify himself more and 
more with the average normal flow of life. If 
he is not a worker who is cligible for union 
membership, he can learn through the Urban 
League what organizations for interracial col- 
laboration are functioning in his locality, even 
within the South, and associate himself with 
them without delay. The Negro is inclined to 
withdraw from group activity if he feels he is 
“not wanted.” In my opinion he must persist 
and refuse to submit to the “not wanted” feel- 
ing which six times out of ten has its roots 
not in viciousness but in ignorance. 


It might seem that this is not relevant to 
vocational training or jobs. On the contrary it 
is an integral part of both. The spiritual ghetto 
of the Negro must be broken, perhaps even as 
prerequisite to the breaking of his physical ghet- 
to. And to be an insistent and contributing par- 
ticipant in non-segregating social groups is there- 
fore imperative. 

I am profoundly aware of the Negro’s lack of 
opportunities for acquiring vocational training. 
Within the South, where three-fourths of the 
Negro population lives, the training facilities are 
reduced to a minimum. In the North, white 
sponsors of training centers often excuse limited 
facilities on the ground that Negroes do not 
enroll. This is, of course, only a small part of 
the picture. In more cases the enrollment is 
put on a percentage basis and only one or two 
Negroes are admitted into the larger body of 
students. But at the risk of humiliation the 
Negro must, in my opinion, persist in his de- 
termination to be accepted, must call upon the 
National Urban League, the NAACP and other 
organizations, including federal agencies, to 
cive him every assistance in opening up oppor- 
tunities in training and equip himself in every 
way possible for self advancement. The Negro 
social worker, doctor, lawyer, architect, drafts- 
man, office worker, engineer, home economist, 
dietician, psychiatrist, must become a recognized 
part of our social life. 

That Negro medical students, for instance, 
can receive training at only a few hospitals in the 
country is a deplorable stumbling block to ac- 
complishment, and the overcaming of this sit- 


uation is, I feel, to be accomplished only by 
concerted effort and unending determination. 
In this, Negro initiative and pressure must be 
continually exerted, and Negro-white collabora- 
tion implemented in every way possible. 

The position of the Negro and white artist is 
exceedingly important. Millions of us receive 
impressions of the Negro’s capacities or have our 
prejudices solidified by the presentation of the 
Negro on the radio, in the movies, in plays, in 
books. Jack Benny’s Rochester, or Amos and 
Andy probably reach more homes than do Mr. 
Roosevelt or Mr. Willkie and have a propor- 
tionately demoralizing effect. A serious and vig- 
orous effort is being made by hundreds of Ne- 
gro and white writers, artists, producers, di- 
rectors, radio scribes, organized last summer 
after the series of riots, to eliminate all presen- 
tations of Negroes as perennial servants or buf- 
fons and present instead the Negro as a thor- 
oughly integrated member of a democracy, as 
worker, professor, newspaper editor, law stu- 
dent, doctor. 

We must all, Negro and white, ally ourselves 
with such forces, demand uncompromising and 
undelayed action from them, be prepared with 
proper training for every opportunity whether 
it appears voluntarily, or is wrested by concert- 
ed determination. I believe as simply as the sun 
rises that the future is nearer than we think, 
when equal jobs, equal pay, equal opportuni- 
ties, and the final end of segregation will exist 
for all of us. The majority of the peoples of 
the world are colored. Therefore the dynamics 
of progress are in their hands. Our own progress 
is determined by the strong and healthy rela- 
tionships and cooperation which exist between 
us, first at home, then, inevitably, abroad. Let 
us draw closer and closer together. Let us be 
certain, with practical knowledge, of our own 
capacities. Let us insist upon applied democracy 
in all our associations. Let us regard defeat- 
ism as our greatest enemy. Let us know and 
understand that the triumph of progress, the de- 
feat of reaction, any place in the world, is of 
vital importance to us and directly relates it- 
self to our next job. 

Let us learn to be globally and interraciall) 
conscious, and be determined, especially those 
who are Negroes, to take a larger place in world 
thinking, and therefore, in world activity. I am 
not urging pretentious action. I am urging 
merely that the community be recognized as the 
microcosm of the world. Above all let us unite. 
Let us demand and find ways to make democ- 
racy work, and let us waste no time and no 
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Arthur L. Reese. 


display of floats, its grotesque heads and 

carnival spirit that has made the city 
of Venice, California, the Coney Island of the 
West, is out for the duration. This quaint little 
city with its canals still flowing as gentle re- 
minders of a happier past, has folded its wings 
over the garish floats, the spirit of revelry. 

However, in a two-story unpainted shop be- 
hind the merry-go-round and under the roller 
coaster, the man who has helped to make the 
city what it is, still works on, regardless of the 
handicaps. Arthur L. Reese, a Negro, is the 
only festive decorator in the Santa Monica Bay 
District. 

It was way back in 1906 that Arthur Reese, 
then twenty-three years old, took charge of the 
cleaning service for the Venice Playground 
when it was founded. Not satisfied with just 
being a janitor, he started a garage. Then he 
bought the Venice Boat and Canoe Company, 
which he operated in his spare time. He rent- 
ed out gondolas, motor boats, canoes and row- 
boats for use on the Venice canals. 

Then the Abbot Kinney Company, by whom 
Arthur Reese was employed, undertook to dec- 
orate the amusement pier and buildings. They 
asked Mr. Reese to help, and it was then that 
his great aptitude and decorative ability came 
to the front. Arthur Reese was good. He knew 
colors. He knew where to use the decorations 
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Ts annual Mardi Gras with its dazzling 


Novel 


Concessionaire 


The story of Arthur L. Reese, who developed 


for himself an unusual occupation. 


* By MARGUERITE ROSS DAVY 


to the best advantage. His natural ability aston- 
ished his employers. But his big chance to prove 
how good he was came in 1908. He helped to 
install the extensive decorations bought from 
Hamburger’s Department Store, (now the May 
Company ). 

Percey Alen, the store decorator, discovered 
Arthur Reese’s knack for decorating and coached 
the colored boy every chance he had. And 
Arthur Reese repaid Mr. Alen by utilizing every 
spare moment in trying to learn more of the 
trade. Having a natural love of beauty and an 
innate sense of good taste, and wishing to learn 
still more, he took a course at the Frank Wig- 
gins Trade School. There he learned how to 
handle crepe paper and the delicate floral sheet- 
ing. Outside of that, however, he learned from 
experience. He learned about stage props, stage 
settings, booth and float construction and the 
scores of tricks in his trade. 

The job, however, that would have placed 
Arthur Reese as outstanding in his profession, 
and perhaps brought world-wide fame, was 
destined to failure. On the eve of its opening 
the grand ball room on Venice pier, with 
$16,000 worth of decorations, the most gaudy 
and beautiful building of its kind anywhere, 
was destined to go up in smoke and flame. 

Arthur Reese and his crew of eighteen help- 
ers had worked for eighteen months on that 
building. They stood by helpless, while fire de- 
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heads designed by Mr. Reese for a Venice 
Mardi Gras 


roved their vear and a half of work, as well 
sthe whole pier, leaving nothing but smoking 
shes as a reminder of its onetime splendor. 
Nothing daunted, however, Arthur Reese de- 
led to start in the contracting decorating 
siness. He started making grotesque heads, 
rom two to six feet in height, the success of 
hich was almost instantaneous. He refused to 
a calamity of major proportions spoil his 
hosen life’s work. He sent some pictures of the 
eads to Earl Darfler, production manager for 
he Special Events Department of the Golden 
sate International Exposition. Mr. Darfler or- 
fered some two hundred of them to be used 
nthe parades. They were a howling success. 


Lions’ Float designed by Mr. Reese for a Venice Mardi Gras Parade. 


Now Arthur Reese is making grotesque heads 
for the post-war period, and his decorative art 
is confined to patriotic flame proof decorating 
for bond drive booths and so forth. He is also 
redecorating the insides of club buildings with 
this new noninflammable material, especially 
since the several disastrous fires in night clubs 
and cafes throughout the country have made 
the people of Venice fire conscious. 

Mr. Reese belongs to the Venice Chamber of 
Commerce, is a Mason in high standing, and 
holds a high position in the colored church. 
He was the first Negro to serve on the election 
board of the City of Venice and was elected 
a member of the Republican County Central 
Committee of the 61st Assembly District. 

Mr. Reese is married, and has two sons, one a 
ship fitter in a ship yard. The other, Arthur L. 
Junior, is serving his country as Master Ser- 
geant in the Tenth Cavalry Band. He also has 
a granddaughter, Marcia Sonia Reese, fourteen 
months old. 

Arthur Reese is getting his grotesque heads 
ready for the post-war world when the carnival 
spirit will again return to Venice, the small 
counterpart of another Venice, also clouded with 
the fury of war. These heads will symbolize 
the spirit of peace and fun and. gaiety, when 
again the Neon lights will blaze forth in all 
their glory, and the old merry-go-round will 
squawk more loudly than ever. He is looking 
forward to another New Year’s Day, when 
again King Neptune will rise from the depths 
of the Pacific to greet the citizens of Venice. 
In the meantime he just smiles wholeheartedly 
and plugs away at his work, the art of festive 
decorating. 
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© By EXIE E. WELSCH, M.D. 


HE position of the individual in a minor- 
ity group is not as unique as it would 
appear to be on the surface. The usual 

implication is that there is something vastly 
different, basically unusual, and perhaps even 
pathological about someone who is a member 
of a minority group, someone, therefore who 
has little in common with the average person. 
The exact opposite is true in fact. On thought, 
it is clear that every individual belongs to a 
minority group on one basis or another. A na- 
tion is therefore seen to be made up entirely 
of minority groups. Minorities thus become the 
very basis and framework on which a nation 
rests and develops. The challenge, then, is to 
understand how these minorities and the in- 
dividuals comprising them can become inte- 
grated into a harmonious cultural and economic 
whole in order to strengthen the basic frame- 
work of our nation. 

The cultural and economic status of a nation 
is inseparable from the individuals who are its 
citizens. The welfare of one is the welfare of 
the other. Likewise the welfare of one individ- 
ual is inextricably intertwined with the welfare 
of another. 

What, therefore, contributes to the maximum 
welfare of the individual? The position of the 
individual is best understood by an analysis of 
basic personal relationships, personal needs and 
satisfactions, and the social interplay required 
in reaching these goals. The role of minorities 
and their members can only be understood in 
the light of such understanding. Various ex- 
planations have been advanced as to the reasons 
for discrimination against minority groups. 

No Superior or Inferior Groups 

Discrimination against minority groups is ex- 
plained frequently in pseudo-scientific terms. 
One theory, for instance, is that some groups 
are “naturally” inferior and therefore it is 
their lot to be oppressed. Another is that the 
“natural” hostility of man makes it so that 
sadistic practices such as discrimination, op- 
pression, or war can never be avoided. Such 
theories are shown to be untenable in the light 
of scientific findings. Scientific studies in medi- 
cine, biology, genetics, in sociology and an- 
thropology, reveal no verification that groups 
are inherently superior or inferior. Hostility we 
know rises secondarily as a response to the frus- 
trations encountered by an individual or a 
group of individuals. 
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The Individual in a Minority Group 


Again, therefore, we are led back to the jp. 
dividual. Every individual has certain capaci. 
ties, needs and drives. What does he need jy 
order to grow healthily to a well-balanced ma, 
turity? What are some of the vicissitudes bh. 
encounters in the process? How does the ing). 
vidual tend to handle them? And how ma 
society foster or frustrate the individual's dry. 
for healthy development ? 

The human infant is born with infinite poten. 
tialities, the quality and quantity of which van 
from individual to individual. Few of these are 
developed at birth. Except for a few primitive 
and autonomic functions, the human infant i 
the least developed of the newborn in the entire 
animal kingdom. The crucial difference lies jp 
the immense potentialities for growth of the 
human infant into a complex adult. 


From one standpoint the growth process ma 
be seen as an interplay between (1) the individ- 
ual, with his urge and drive for self-expression, 
for experimenting with and developing his po- 
tential capacities to their fullest expression, and 

2) the environment which encourages and 
stimulates, or thwarts and inhibits the develop- 
ment of these capacities. 


The Individual Matures 


During infancy and early childhood the child 
derives from parents and family warmth, secur- 
itv, and encouragement in the initial use and 
development of his native capacities. As the 
child’s social horizons expand he goes through 
a period of associating with others of his ow: 
sex, the so-called “gang” period. The function 
of this period is to strengthen and orient th 
child to himself as a boy or a girl, thus gaining 
the sense of himself as a person through the 
security of association with those like himself 


Having experienced satisfactorily initial, in- 
fantile satisfactions which are essentially egocen- 
tric and narcissistic, and later, having developed 
a sense of his own self through association with 
others like himself, the individual moves on t 
the next stage of maturing, namely, that of find- 
ing himself in relation to others. These “others” 
may be like and especially, they may be different 
from himself. It is an attribute of maturity that 
the individual is tolerant, can accept difference. 
and has a sense of give-and-take in social rela- 
tionships. A person can achieve this degree of 
maturity only if he is first secure within him- 
self, and has been able to develop a degree of 
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afidence in his own expanding capacities and 
jents. 

[he process of growth to maturity therefore 
gans successive phases from the narcissism of 
ancy to the differentiated maturity of adult- 
od. To achieve this progression of growth 
the individual must have an instinctual 
inve to express himself, must have a drive for 
¢if-assertion in the exercise of his potentialities. 
Ageressivness” of this nature is constructive, 
yasic, and useful. It is changed to hostility only 
« frustrations occur. Of course frustrations and 
somentary hostility occur in the process of nor- 
sal growth since the child’s egocentric behavior 
must of necessity be thwarted in order to fit it 
nore smoothly with the welfare of others with 
shom he lives and plays. Thus his own narrow 
nterests are curbed. Healthily these hostilities 
re redirected into channels which are ultimately 
nore satisfying, and therefore are dissipated. It 
s when frustrations continually recur to thwart 
the maximum of self-devclopment that deep- 
vated hostilities develop. Hostilities so devel- 
ped create anxiety and tension within the in- 
ijvidual and so become a source of energy. The 
ndividual may do one of two things with this 
mmulative hostility and energy. He may bottle 
{up or repress it, even to the point of denying 
that it exists sometimes. However, when a cer- 
‘ain situation comes along which allows for its 
expression and even encourages it, there may 
be a sudden and tremendous outpouring of it. 
Or, hostility may be expressed more openly and 
lirectly. One method of expression keeps the 
ndividual in constant friction with his environ- 
ment. It is a generalized, undirected hostility. 
Or, the energy created by the hostility may be 
lirected into constructive channels of activity 
which are ultimately more satisfying in that they 
we direct, healthy expressions converted into 
cially valuable action. 


Social Frustrations Create Hostility 


Sustained frustrations affecting many indi- 
viduals alike are seen in social and economic 
inequalities of our present culture, such as lack 
of opportunities for adequate education, for vo- 
cational training, for job opportunities on the 
basis of capacity and skill, social acceptance—in 
short those frustrations which deny the individ- 
ual fullest development of himself as a person. 
Thus a reservoir of hostility is built up. 

Sometimes the sources of these social frustra- 
tions are so cryptic that the individual does not 
know who or what it is that creates them. He 
only “feels” the injustice and limitations im- 
posed. He only knows he is hurt, and does not 
know who caused it or who to be mad at! This 
gives rise to free-floating anxiety and unat- 


tached hostility. In such situations the danger 
arises that such a person will tie to the first 
thing that comes along which can be a vehicle 
for the release of these pent-up feelings. Most 
of the time such vehicles have little or no con- 
nection with the original causes for the hostility. 
It is more that the pent-up hostile energy must 
have some—any—outlet. It is in this setting in 
similarly oppressed individuals that the planned 
spark may create mob violence. “Mob be- 
havior” or “mob psychology” is not a mysterious 
phenomenon that comes out of the blue. It can 
and does occur only as the individuals who 
make up the so-called “mob” have a need for 
release of pent-up destructive feelings. Some- 
times we are astonished at the virulent forms 
such activity assumes and find it difficult to 
account for. But it becomes more understand- 
able as we realize (1) the nature and anti- 
social potentialities of unhealthy repressions and 
frustrations, (2) the anonymity involved in mob 
action wherein the individual loses his identity 
to a great extent (seen in a most exaggerated 
form in the dress of the Ku Klux Klan), and 

3) the implied acceptance of such behavior 
once it is started although that behavior would 
not be tolerated as an individual action either 
by the individual himself or by society. 


Sometimes a “scapegoat” is utilized when the 
individual or group cannot directly take out 
their hostility on their oppressors. Such “scape- 
goats” are created by the oppressors themselves 
who wish to deflect hostility from themselves in 
order to provide the basis for the “divide-and- 
rule” sequence. Such scapegoats have been at 
one time or another through the centuries the 
Jews, the Catholics, or the Protestants ; the black 
or colored or white races. Anyone or anything 
that is different may become the target, differ- 
ence in religion, skin color, appearance, nation- 
ality, language, or cultural behavior pattern. At 
this period we see all of these being used by the 
fascist oppressors. 


Discrimination Leads to Further Segregation 


When we speak of discrimination, it is obvious 
that there must be the “discriminated against” 
and the “discriminator.” Initially the situation 
arises as there is an economic or political or 
social need to create division. This situation 
then becomes the vehicle to which the individual 
attaches his own personal feelings. Once in- 
volved, the individual may react to discrimina- 
tion by increased feelings of insecurity and in- 
adequacy so that he withdraws unto himself, 
or unto his own group and thus he reinforces 
the very situation which leads to further dis- 
criminations. Such action also cuts him off from 
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the fullness and richness of contacts with others 
which in itself is a source of security. Thus we 
see that segregation only leads to further discri- 
mination. Or, an individual may react to dis- 
crimination by denying that he belongs to the 
group, or by pretending that he belongs to an- 
other group which is more acceptable at the 
moment. He may try to prove his adequacy 
by boldly asserting himself. This exaggerated 
aggressiveness may serve only to engender more 
discrimination since such aggression becomes a 
threat to others, including the oppressors. 

On the other hand, the “discriminated 
against” may bolster his own feelings of insecur- 
ity and inadequacy by himself becoming a dis- 
criminator in order to prove his own adequacy 
and superiority. Thus a vicious circle tends to 
reinforce itself. Sometimes, of course, the dis- 
criminator projects onto another the very hates 
he himself has, hates which have developed and 
are lodged in his own inner complexities and 
reactions. 


The thread that runs through these various 
reactions of the individuals as expressed in dis- 
crimination or in the response to discrimination, 
is that discrimination per se represents a de- 
flection, a substitution, or a form of repression. 
We know that these are unhealthy methods of 
solving a problem. We know that healthy solu- 
tions to problems lie in dealing directly and con- 
structively with the real source of the anxiety or 
hostility. It is important, therefore, to chan- 
nelize normal “aggression” and the hostile ag- 
gression generated by inequities, so that poten- 
tial and actual energies may be used with maxi- 
mum fruitfulness in accomplishing a direct solu- 
tion to the objective itself. 

Such a broad and pertinent healthy objective 
at this time is exemplified in the nature of the 
present war against fascism. The basic principles 
involved are those of democracy on the one 
hand, namely, freedom to progress, to broaden 
and extend opportunity, to achieve greater se- 
curity for all; and, on the other hand, fascism 
which means for the people oppression, stifling. 
of opportunity and progress, discrimination, 
slavery. Thus it is in the preservation and exten- 
sion of democracy that the optimum setting for 
the healthy growth of the individual can be 
realized. The methods and goals of fascism 
are obviously the antithesis of this. 

It is interesting to reflect at this point upon 
the general level of the development of our own 
present society and culture by comparing it to 
the stages of growth and to the goals of growth 
which we recognize for individuals. Our cri- 
teria for maturity in an individual encompasses 
such characteristics as healthy confidence in 
one’s self, accepting one’s self as an individual in 
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his own right, the logical acceptance of others 
as individuals in their own right, tolerance 3 
healthy give-and-take with others in social ri 
lationships, achievement in appropriate educa. 
tion, achievement and security of job and of 
social status. By contrast, what of the level of 
maturity of our present cultural pattern? Ther 
is discrimination, “in” and “out” groups, remin. 
iscent of the “gang” period of middle childhood 
There is intolerance to difference, also reminis. 
cent of the same period. There are pleas for the 
ideal of individualistic self-expression of pionee; 
days, which, though appropriate and useful and 
necessary in the pioneer days, becomes in oyr 
present day of urban living, of large groups 
working closely together, a plea for egocentric 
orientation, reminiscent of what we see in the 
infant. Instead, there must be a recognition that 
security and advancement and individual initia- 
tive must now be in terms of its relationship to 
others, and understanding that now the welfare 
of the individual is inextricably tied in broad 
to the welfare of the entire group in ever-widen- 
ing circles, personally, nationally, internation- 
ally. For from this does real security for the 
individual stem. 


Minorities Should Aid Each Other 


It is of the utmost importance in these times 
that we understand fully the inextricability of 
the mutual welfare of Jew with Negro with 
Catholic and with all other members of minor- 
ity groups. The idea of discriminating in order 
to elevate one’s self or one’s group is fruitless as 
we have seen, and in fact instead of accomplish- 
ing its purpose, serves only to perpetuate dis- 
crimination against one’s self. Rather, working 
for the well-being of all others, cutting across 
minority groupings, will create the real security 
for which the individual and group is striving. 
Thus Negroes must fully support efforts at eras- 
ing anti-Semitism. Jews must support the strug- 
gle for greater freedom for the Negro. Each 
must curb anti-Catholic prejudice. 

On the constructive side, it is important to 
consider the tremendous richness which specific 
minority groups have to contribute to society as 
a whole. For instance, from the cultural and 
social heritage of the Jews we can learn much. 
Of the cultural, artistic and scientific contribu- 
tions of the Negroes we have only the barest 
sampling, but it is an exciting promise of the 
rich potentialities once they are allowed full ex- 
pression. The historical background of the 
Negro in America contains much to be proud 
of—as American a heritage as any other. There 
is much room for pride and as such demands 
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tmployment of 
Negroes in Local 
ransit Industry 


+ By JOHN A. DAVIS 


In Buffalo, as in New York and other cities, the public reacts favorably 
to the use of Negroes on transit lines. Samuel E. Lowe, bus driver for the 


HE President's Committee on Fair Em- 

ployment Practice, in its endeavor to 

achieve employment for Negroes in lo- 
cal transit industries, has been working in the 
interest of a nation at war, as well as for eco- 
nomic justice. 

It is almost unbelievable that a nation fight- 
ing for existence would tolerate race prejudice 
when it hampers the efficient operation of trans- 
portation systems vital to the movement of war 
materials and war workers. Yet, this is true in 
local transit systems, as well as in the case of 
most of the great national railroads. 

On January 20, Mr. Joseph B. Eastman, Di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Transportation, 
in setting forth a manpower program for the 
local transit industries, called attention to the 
idle buses and street cars in many communities 
and to the lowered standards of service. On 
page 4 of this manpower program, the Office 
of Defense Transportation states: “Non-white 
workers, principally Negroes, also have proved 
themselves capable of performing transit jobs 
with varying skill requirements when given an 
opportunity. Notwithstanding this fact, non- 
white workers in the industry have been restrict- 
ed in many areas to jobs requiring little or no 
skill. This has been due to the reluctance of 
both management and labor to modify existing 
policies and practices.” 

On February 4, 1944, the Office of Defense 
Transportation released a survey of labor re- 
quirements reported as of November, 1943. 
The following quotations from this report will 


International Railway Company. 


indicate the desperate manpower situation in 
local transit industries : 

“Local traffic lines carried 14.2 percent more 
passengers in October, 1943, than in October, 
1942, according to reports by the American 
Transit Association. The number carried in the 
first ten months of 1943 was an increase of 25.4 
percent over the corresponding months of 
1942. . 

* . . However, in recent months, the indus- 
try has been unable to increase employment to 
the level anticipated. . . . The July forecast of 
September employment indicated a 3.4 percent 
increase, while employment increased by only 
0.5 percent. In September the forecast for Nov- 
ember was 4.4 percent increase, but employ- 
ment rose by only 0.3 percent to November, 
when two-thirds of the companies in the sample 
failed to achieve the increases they had antici- 
pated. ... 

“. . . Sixty-four companies reported critical 
labor shortages of 3,690 workers. . . . 

“. . .Accessions exceed separations in October, 
but were slightly less than separations in Sep- 
tember.” 

In spite of the general resistance of both 
management and labor to the employment of 
Negroes on local transit lines, colored workers 
recently have been able to obtain more employ- 
ment. The Office of Defense Transportation’s 
survey of Labor Requirements for November, 
1943, released February 4, 1944, reported that 
in 228 companies reporting on USES 270 
forms, the employment of non-whites increased 
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from 8,600 in November, 1942, to 12,800 in 

November, 1943. Some of this employment is 

in the better jobs — more than the layman 

would suspect. 

The Division of Review and Analysis of 
FEPC made a survey of the employment of 
Negroes as platform men in local transit com- 
panies, i.e., as bus drivers, conductors and 
motormen. This involved an analysis of the 
racial composition of the labor force of 231 
companies reporting to the War Manpower 
Commission. In addition, Regional FEPC men 
and Regional War Manpower men working on 
the utilization of minority workers both reported 
on companies using Negroes in platform posi- 
tions. 

This survey revealed that there are 2,151 
Negroes in platform operations in fifteen dif- 
ferent local transit systems. These include the 
San Francisco, California, Municipal Railway 
System; the Chicago Motor Coach Company ; 
the Chicago Rapid Transit Company: the 
Chicago Surface Lines; the Department of 
Street Railways of Detroit, Michigan; the 
North Shore Bus Company, Flushing, L. I. ; the 
International Railway Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; the Third Avenue Transit Company, 
the New York Omnibus Corporation, the Madi- 
son Avenue Coach Company, the Triboro 
Coach Company, and the New York City 
Board of Transportation—all of New York 
City: Safe Bus, Inc., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
the Cleveland Transit Company ; and the Tulsa 
City Line. The Key System and the Market 
Street Lines in San Francisco both have indi- 
cated to Regional FEPC Director, Harry L. 
Kingman, their willingness to hire Negroes in 
platform positions. 

The fact that the above companies were able 
to report on their colored employees is no re- 
flection on their employment policies. They 
gather racial data on their employees only after 
employment. This procedure has been consi- 
dered satisfactory by all government agencies, 
both state and federal, dealing with discrimina- 
tion, since it provides a means for determining 
the racial policy of companies or government 
agencies. Race is easily identifiable once a col- 
ored person is employed. 

While the survey was directed at discovering 
Negroes in platform positions, many companies 
reported other significant operations filled by 
Negroes. This data revealed that Negroes are 
performing practically every occupation con- 
nected with the business of local transit systems, 
from track work and washing buses to dispatch- 
ing trains, supervising station heads, and own- 
ing and operating a bus system of their own. 
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The survey picked up some 894 oj 
which Negroes are currently filling and which 
are not usually open to the colored w: 
transit systems. 

Some explanation of the story of Newro em. 
ployment on specific transit systems will Clarif 
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the picture. Winston-Salem’s Safe Bus Com. 
pany, which is Negro-owned and operated, js 4 
tribute to Negro business. The employment of 
Negroes as drivers by the Tulsa City Lines j 
also the result of Negro enterprise. Originally. 
there was a Negro bus line operating in the 
colored section of Tulsa and connecting with » 
white line. Later, this was purchased by thy 
Union Transportation Company which was 
taken over by the Tulsa City Lines, Inc., in Feb- 
ruary, 1936. 

The Municipal Railway of San Francis and 
the International Railway Company of Buf- 
falo, New York, which is privately owned, both 
employ a very small number of Negroes and 
have only begun to employ them in_ platform 
positions in the last year. The former employs 
thirty-seven Negroes, along with one Hawaiian. 
one Filipino, one Chinese, and one Eskimo; 
the latter employs sixteen Negroes. 

Since their recent commitments to FEPC, thy 
three Chicago lines, all privately operated, 
have placed thirty Negroes as bus drivers, train- 
men and street car operators. The companies 
are moving rapidly, however, for 120 more 
Negro workers are cither in training or ar 
awaiting releases to receive training. These | 20 
were not included in the total figure of 2.15! 
Negroes eniployed in platform positions given 
above. 

Cleveland, Detroit and New York have ef- 
fected the highest utilization of Negroes. The 
Cleveland Transit System began employing Ne- 
groes in platform positions in the summer of 
1941, and now has 192 men and 13 women in 
these positions. It has also employed Negroes in 
office capacities and has recently upgraded a 
colored man to a foreman’s position. 

Negroes were first employed as motormen 
in 1900 in the city of Detroit, when the transit 
was privately owned—the old D.U.R.—as a re- 
sult of the activities of the President and the 
General Manager of the Company. Negroes 
were used only as motormen until April, 1937, 
when the people of Detroit by referendum rati- 
fied city-wide seniority for all employees of the 
Department of Street Railways, and Negroes 
moved into positions as conductors. Since July 
1, 1934, all platform positions have been placed 
under Civil Service. 

Detroit has 1,150 Negroes on platform oper- 
ations. Of this number, 150 are women who 
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work as conductorettes. The system has several 
colored foremen, all grades of mechanics, engin- 
eers, and one assistant corporation counsel. 
Part of the success of the Detroit employment 
of Negroes results from the excellent attitude 
of the S.C.M.W.A., CIO, and the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street, Electric Railway 
and Motor Coach Employees of America, AFL. 
The Amalgamated in this instance has played 
a role far different from the one it has assumed 
in Washington or Los Angeles. 

New York City has done a generally good 
job in the employment of Negroes in both its 
public and private transit systems. The Negro 
has won his right to work on New York Transit 
Lines by political action and the use of the 
picket. 

The Board of Transportation of the City of 
New York employs Negro workers under Civil 
Service regulations in the Independent Subway 
System, the Interborough Rapid Transit Cor- 
poration, and the Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit 
Corporation. On these lines, Negroes form over 
10 percent of the platform men, a far higher 
percentage than that of the total Negro popula- 
tion in New York City, which is 6.1 percent, 
according to the census of 1940. Negroes have 
also qualified and been appointed to numerous 
other good positions. There are two assistant 
train dispatchers and two assistant station super- 
visors. These latter supervise groups of stations. 
Colored workers are in practically every occu- 
pation and are included among the engineers, 
guards, railroad clerks, mechanics of all types, 
patrolmen, supervisors, etc. 

The Transport Workers’ Union, the strong- 
est of the transit unions in New York, cooperat- 
ed after much internal struggle, and is now 
doing a good job. It should be noted that the 
union took a stand for the employment of Ne- 
groes on the IRT while that subway system was 
still in private hands. When the company placed 
Negro clerks in a predominantly Irish-Catholic 
neighborhood, it took ten days of unceasing 
fight on the part of union leadership and 
Michael Quill to keep the Irish-Catholic mem- 
bership from voting Negroes off every section of 
the IRT. For the most part, the fight was won. 

In 1941, two months after the TWU com- 
pleted a bus strike, the Greater New York Coor- 
dinating Committee for Employment, headed 
by A. Clayton Powell, Jr., and the United Ne- 
gro Bus Strike Committee picketed the Fifth 
Avenue Coach Company and the New York 
Omnibus Corporation. Following a previous 
investigation by a State Legislative Commission, 
this pressure resulted in an agreement between 
the Fifth Avenue Coach Company, the New 


York Omnibus Corporation, the TWU, and 
the United Negro Bus Committee, which pro- 
vided a rigid plan for the hiring of Negroes 
until the total number of employed should equal 
17 percent of the workers of the two companies. 
This agreement was extended to the Madison 
Avenue Coach Company, Inc., and the Eighth 
Avenue Coach Corporation. It has not yet been 
achieved in full. The Fifth Avenue Coach Com- 
pany and the New York City Omnibus Corpor- 
ation now have thirty colored drivers and 
eighty-two other colored employees. 

After observing that public acceptance of Ne- 
groes as bus drivers was good, the Third Ave- 
nue Railway System began to hire them as 
platform men. The Company had the coopera- 
tion of the TWU, with which it had a closed 
shop agreement. 

All lines employing Negroes have expressed 
satisfaction with their work and their behavior 
as employees. The New York lines especially 
have noted an exceptionally fine public reac- 
tion to the use of Negroes as bus drivers, motor- 
men and conductors. Fewer complaints have 
been received by the Fifth Avenue Coach Com- 
pany against colored drivers than against white 
drivers. In fact, until one month ago, no com- 
plaint had ever been received against a colored 
bus driver. The public often calls the manage- 
ment of the Company to speak of the courtesy 
of these drivers. 

One company complained of excessive post- 

Continued on Page 100 


Thomas Neblett, bus driver for the International Rail- 
way Company of Buffalo. N. YI. 
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© By WILBERFORCE D. SIMMONS 


EW fathers will admit that they favor one 
son over another, but in every family there 
is one son who seems to understand the 
father best. His views and opinions coincide with 
the elder’s. Unconsciously he becomes the one 
that matters of importance are referred to. His 
opinion is asked, his judgment accepted. There 
are other children, who are just children, good, 
bad and indifferent. Then there is the son for 
whom no effort toward understanding is made, 
but on whose shoulders seems to fall the heavy 
work, the chores that others are too busy to do. 
No thought is ever given to whether he likes it 
or not. While each may have a job to do, most 
of the other boys seem to be able to have a reason 
for letting this boy do the tough jobs. It has 
been thus in our family and very likely has been 
true of yours. If such is the case with you I 
plead with you, to stop whatever you are doing, 
set your house in order regardless of the cost. For 
it will pay you rich dividends, and save you 
endless sorrow. 

I think I ought to tell you that my family is 
a large one. We differ in temperament and com- 
plexion. We have different ideas about this and 
that—even our religion. When we started out, 
children did not come fast enough to get all the 
hands we needed for tilling the soil, felling trees, 
and the hundred other jobs that were to be done 
in a new home, so we adopted a boy. 

We brought him from his home over to ours, 
much against his will I believe, but Jim settled 
down and apparently liked it with us after 
awhile. As I said at the outset, it seemed that 
since he was big and strong, it was only natural 
that he should be the one to do the heavier 
work. As the years passed, one after another of 
the children were able to get some schooling, but 
it never seemed to be just the right time for us 
to send this boy to school. There was so much 
to be done—either harvesting or planting or 
building. After a while the other boys began 
coming back home, as lawyers, doctors, teachers 
and what not, and because of their new prac- 
tices, naturally they were not inclined to do the 
heavy chores around the place. 

One day one of the boys spoke against the 
way we were treating his brother. We thought 
nothing of it at the time, but he kept bringing 
the matter up, until one day he and another 
brother came to blows. I stepped in, thinking 
that I could settle the matter, but in no time 
they had come to mortal grips. They fought 
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Uncle Sam’s Diary 


An allegoric tale of the Negro in America. 


on and I saw my best loved boys go d 
up, then down again. First one and then th, 
other would have the best of it. Then | saw jy 
their eyes a murderous look, a gleam of hate ang 
the determination to destroy each other. | feared 
then that one or both would be killed So | 
said to them that if they stopped fighting | 
would not act the same towards this boy as | 
had in the past. I would try to make amends 
I would let him go out on his own just as the 
others had done. I saw even then that I had 
spoken too late. Both were badly wounded, |; 
would take a long time for the wounds to heal. 
Perhaps they would never get well. 

However they stopped fighting. But when | 
saw their condition somchow I felt anger at thy 
boy they were fighting about. In my rage, | 
turned Jim out of the house —[ didn’t question 
at the time how he would get along. He had 
no land or education; nothing to make a 
of it, but still I turned him out. He didn’t say 
anything, but I know now I had underestimated 
him. He had strength of character and _pur- 
pose that helped him overlook all the slights he 
must have felt from all of us—-even when he 
was most hurt he could sing as no one else. As 
I recall, I have seen him singing to himself when 
he did not know anyone was around. At those 
times a kind of dull glow of light would encircle 
him. I never really understood it. The other 
boys and I used to sing the same songs he would 
sing, but we couldn't seem to get the same hush 
in the air, the same solemnity that he could when 
he sang. 

When he left, for a time I didn’t know wher 
he stayed and I guess I cared less. Sometime 
afterward I noticed he was living down in the 
valley. I didn’t go down to see how he was 
getting along. 

One day the family got into difficulty with 
some Spaniards over sugar land. I don’t know 
where he came from, but when things were get- 
ting hotter and hotter for us, I looked up and 
there Jim was fighting away as I haven't seen 
anyone fight before or since. Naturally we won. 
He went on back to his cabin; we went on about 
our business. 

I remember a little later I used to see his chil- 
dren going off to school. I wondered what 
school they were going to. I later learned that 
the boy who had first spoken about this bov's 
condition had been in close touch with him. He 
was the teacher. He would go over every da‘ 
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aad teach this boy’s children in a shack they 
sad put up themselves. It wasn’t leng before 
»js children could read and write as well as 
gnvone. 

Once when I came home there was great talk 
» the house about smallpox having broken out. 
fvery day there were funerals. Doctors were 
garce. My doctor son was almost worked to 
jeath. One day I asked him how he managed 
«carry on. He said that one of Jim’s boys was 
, doctor and was doing a lot of the work for 
him. One of Jim’s boys a doctor? I could hard- 
ly believe it. Where had he learned it? I re- 
alled that mention had been made by some of 
the people at the hospital about taking in out- 
iders for training as doctors and nurses and I 
had bitterly opposed the idea, so I could not see 
where he had gotten his training. 

Things went on pretty well for a while. 
Evervbody seemed to be getting on well. Then 
all of a sudden, a fight broke out on the other 
side of the ocean. All my grandchildren and 
geat grandchildren were all worked up over 
it. Finally off then went. The day they went 
awav I went down to the station to see them 
off. Everybody was seated and ready to go, 
but the train didn’t pull out. After a while we 
noticed them putting on another car. We won- 
dered what the reason was. Well, we did not 
have long to wait before down the street came 
crowds of Jim’s children and grandchildren. 
They piled into the coaches reserved for them. 
About a year later, they came back, that is, 
some of them came back. Some of my other 
bovs children were missing and so were some 
of Jim’s. 

Again we settled down to peaceful pursuits. 
There wasn’t very much that happened for a 
long time, except that once or twice I learned 
that some of the other boys’ children didn’t like 
some of the things that Jim’s children were ask- 
ing for and beat them up pretty badly. One of 
them I think they hung or something like that. 
I never paid very much attention. 

Then things began to get very bad for us—it 
was all we could do to keep going and some of 
the grandchildren had to go out of business. I 
guess now it must have been pretty tough on 
Jim’s folks too. The county was taking care of 
most of them at one time. 

Then things began to pick up again. There 
were rumors of another fight. We had a lot of 
ships and supplies which we could sell at a good 
price to the fellows who were already in the 
scrap. We made a deal to let them have them. 
After that they wanted more and more. Pretty 
soon it became quite evident that we would have 
to get in the scrap ourselves. 

The family had grown so big by now we 


soon found out that we would have to build 
new factories and shipyards and what not. We 
needed all the workers we could get. We tried 
everywhere but couldn’t find enough to turn out 
the work. 

Jim’s children wrote me, and then came in 
person to say that they were not only willing to 
work but needed the work. They also reminded 
me that they were my children too. And I had 
to admit it. 

I talked to a lot of my other children about 
putting Jim’s children to work. They told me 
all sorts of stories of how “they didn’t fit in with 
the other children,” how “their guilds or unions 
wouldn’t accept them.” “They were no good” 
and some bluntly said, “they didn’t want them.” 

This seemed strange to me, for while it was 
true I had not been as close to them as I should, 
I recalled that if they were anything like Jim, 
they were not only good but better workers than 
the others. 

I soon lost patience with some of the argu- 
ments and issued a statement to all of them tell- 
ing them that they should not “discriminate 
against any of my children because of their color 
or religion.” 

Things went on. I still got complaints from 
Jim’s children. The other boys’ children just 
did not pay any attention to what I had said 
but went on doing just as they wanted to, while 
all the time we needed goods and more goods. 

By this time we were in the war—really up 
to our necks. The folks on the other side had 
blown up one of our plantations and we were 
fighting mad. So we decided to go after them. 
I called all the boys together and told them what 
I wanted to do. They went to work fast enough 
and pretty soon we had a fair-sized group of 
fighting boys together. One thing I noticed, 
though, was the absence of Jim’s children. I 
was told that “they were not needed.” They 
couldn’t say that they couldn’t fight, as they 
did about their work, because they had proven 
they could many times before. Again Jim’s 
children became insistent, this time to get in 
the fight, but all to no avail. Finally seeing that 
there was no way out of it, a few of Jim’s chil- 
dren were taken in. But not many. Nor did 
they advance far in the services. 

We are still in the thick of it. No one knows 
just how the fight is going to end. Of course 
we are hoping for the best, but I am frankly 
worried. I am worried, not so much as to the 
outcome, for I still have faith in the ability of 
my children—but I am worried more from the 
family standpoint. I think the present-day 
conditions are largely my fault—I can now see 
that our lack of appreciation of Jim not only 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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© By WILLA P. TYLER 


From her experience as an employment coun- 
selor in a war plant in the Northwest, the 
writer relates some of the problems of minority 
groups in wartime industry. 


ISITORS in war plants today are im- 

pressed first of all by the tremendous size 

of the buildings. They are awed by the 
scale of equipment and bulk of production. Like- 
wise they are amazed at seeing colored and white 
workers engaged side by side on the job. They 
are curious to know how this combination was 
made and if it is really satisfactory. 

With the recent vogue of job evaluation, the 
job and not the worker has been evaluated. 
Therefore, whoever meets the requirements of 
the job is assigned to it-—-other factors such as 
seniority, union affiliation, and proper applica- 
tion for the job being granted. It may be that 
there are openings for a group of Class B rive- 
ters or for Class A machinists. It matters not 
whether the employee is white or colored if he 
can do the job according to the qualifications 
listed. Naturally, there is nothing automatic 
about this procedure so that personalities and 
inter-plant politics have their influence. The fact 
remains, however, that Negroes have made their 
way to the top, even taking this last factor into 
consideration. I am not referring to either theory 
or statistics but to what I have seen for myself. 

In my capacity first as a personnel officer 
and later as a women’s supervisor, I have had 
an opportunity to see both white and colored 
girls in industry. The same generalizations ap- 
ply equally to all of these women ; some are lazy 
and will never advance far; others are capable, 
industrious, and go as far as they are permitted 
to go in rating and pay. For this reason the 
same observations may be made of their pro- 
gress or lack of it. Many white girls remain 
beginners; so do many colored girls. A few 
white girls attain the highest rating possible 
for women in industry ; and proportionately the 
same is true of the Negroes. 

These are the gains which this particular 
minority group has made during the war, and 
the question of how they were accomplished 
brings many other questions in its answer. Here 
in the Northwest the Negroes employed by war 
industries may be classified into three tvpes. 
First, there is the local Negro who, having lived 
in this community most if not all of his life, is 
socially stable. He has always been accepted 
and he probably knows what is expected of him 
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by the majority. He has a justified 


rs 
security, and consequently he is no problem : 
his employers. In fact, he is looked upon as 4 
model both of conduct on the job and iMia- 
bility of attitude. The second is a newcomer to 
the city. He is the Southern Negro who appre- 
ciates this opportunity of working where con. 


ditions are decent, where the wages are high, 
and where he is given a chance to make vood. 
Unfortunately, he is not always prepared to 
make the most of this opportunity because } 
is bogged down by other matters. 

Before coming to this section of the co intry, 
he probably lived in a region where he was de- 
nied the rights and responsibilities now suddenly 
given to him. He has therefore to make a con- 
siderable adjustment to both job and society. 
This is no easy assignment. Without sympathetir 
help and guidance he cannot be expected to 
succeed. The company manual is not enough. 
Should we be surprised then if the young be- 
wildered Negro fails to grasp the significance of 
his position? This failure often reveals that his 
white neighbor is having the same difficulty. So 
often the latter too is newly recruited from the 
South. In his attempt to fit into the new com- 
munity he blocks the path of the Negro. It is 
he who tells us how the Negro was treated 
“back home”-—and we have a racial problem 

The third type is also a newcomer. I write 
of him with caution as he is truly a menace not 
only to the community but to the whole war 
effort. Somewhere this person has attended the 
wrong meetings. He goes about the plant mut- 
tering melodramatically of “equal rights.” He 
has chips on both shoulders. Inevitably, he be- 
gins an argument which inevitably ends in a 
fight. For, of course, he has his counterpart 
among the white men and women. He may even 
be the product of white men’s propaganda. He 
represents all human beings who from. their 
elementary school days want their grades with- 
out working for them and who when disciplined 
scream for justice. In employment when such 
a disturbance occurs there is but one course 
termination of services. 

There are employees who violate company 
rules and regulations daily and who in conse- 
quence are discharged from the job. This casu- 
alty is to be understood when any large group 
of people move into industrial life for the first 
time—and especially if the first time is wartime. 
A mass patriotism urges them into the accept- 
ance of a factory life for which they are in no 
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pared. Very soon the repetitive nature 
assembly line work and the relentless 
monotony of the daily routine dispel the clouds 
f ms. Sore muscles and fatigue reduce 
athusiasm to a skeleton. And absenteeism sects 
' ir rmination for excessive absentecism is a 
icklish job for anv foreman. When it comes 
to applying this regulation to a Negro. there is 
alwavs the danger of “discrimination.” Rare in- 
Jeed is the foreman who actually treats all his 
emplox ces alike fairly and impartially — without 
exception. The fact that the Negro has proven 
that he is Capable of doing just as satisfactory 
work as any one else ought to justify anv pen- 
alities for infractions of rules. Occasionally the 
foreman is to be found who is not afraid of giv- 
ing the Negro as well as the white worker any 
“breaks” and who does not beat about the bush 
when the Negro is at fault. That is what equal- 
itv should mean. 


Such is the theory. What is the actuality : 
The theory will have to be applied wherever 
the government controls production. And what 
plant is flourishing without contracts from Uncle 
Sam? Obviously, this protection means that if 
the Negro remains on the job, if he can endure 
the hardships of housing in an overcrowded 
city, and if he has the strength to meet the de- 
mands of social adjustment, he can make good. 
He is making good. In spite of prejudice—-and 
there is still plenty of it among our democratic 
citizens——there are “A” men and women among 
the colored race. 


Whether these achievements which have been 
won rather quickly, when one considers the his- 
torical background, will prove lasting is ques- 
tionable. When peace comes and industry re- 
turns to normal, are the Negro workers going to 
be retained? That is a problem which at pres- 
ent even the most ardent post-war planner does 
not enjoy tackling. Those who are vitally con- 
cerned—the Negro himself and the humanitar- 
ian — will fight to keep every inch of ground 
which has been won in this field during the 
past few vears. If the out-of-state people re- 
main in this community, they will have to be 
assimilated economically and politically. If they 
return home, they will have to be welcomed on 
a new basis, one of appreciation for what has 
been accomplished in the education of both 
Negro and white. 


The young people are doing a far better job 
not only at actual work but at cooperative liv- 
ing. If adults could refrain from imposing their 
belicfs and standards on the vounger genera- 
tion, the hopes of a natural brotherhood would 
have more vitality. As it is now, too many Civil 
War memories are cherished and kept alive at 
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This worker has obtained war production employment 
at a Quartermaster Depot, where imsignia for Militar) 
Police are being turned out 


the expense of unity in a common purpose——of 
winning THIS war. It is not unusual at all to 
sce young women quite unaware of racial dif- 
ferences. Somebody spoils this natural accep- 
tance of colored by white and of the willingness 
of the Negro to adjust to a strange group by 
pointing out hidden dangers. And then the 
jig is up. 

Yes, tremendous progress has been made in 
war industries by this employment of both 
white and Negro women. In maintaining what 
we have worked so hard to get, we must work 
together as women, not as white or colored. 
Stressing differences like all negative attitudes 
can scarcely be constructive. When women to- 
day in the war plants come to their counselors 
for conferences, they come with individual prob- 
lems which are common to all. They have such 
difficulties as trying to keep house and yet put 
in eight hours on the job. The children are 
sick and no one to take care of them but mother, 
and if mother is absent too often she risks los- 
ing her job. Or the single girls are lonely ; thev 
live in unpleasant neighborhoods; the land- 
ladies are unreasonable; transportation is un- 
certain; and so on down the category of trying 
to live and to make a living too. These are the 
problems which all girls bring to us for solutions. 
Seldom are they disputes between the races. 
That does happen, of course. Disputes occur 
just as frequently between one colored girl and 
another or between two white women. 

Simple as it may sound, our only way to 
security in our position in industry is to con- 
tinue as observers so delight to see us—working 
side by side. Who knows this may transform 
theorv into an actuality provided we persevere 
at our task. 
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e By JULIUS A. THOMAS 


To 13,000,000 Negroes This Question Is of 

Paramount Importance. Without Attempting 

to Answer It, the Writer Sets Forth Some of 
the Issues Involved. 


tend any gathering of Negro Americans, 

whether in the comfortable homes of the 
more favored or in the crowded tenements of 
the less privileged, without hearing some ref- 
erence to the Negro’s employment status after 
the war. And more than likely the discussion 
will have special significance to one or more 
of the persons present in either location. For 
this war, to a much greater extent than did 
the last World War, has opened wide the doors 
of industrial opportunity for thousands of Ne- 
gro workers. The question which certainly ranks 
among the top $64 queries on anybody's radio 
show is: “What will happen to Negro workers 
when the war is over?” 

The answers that can be gathered from these 
informal but sincere deliberations are as varied 
as the question is difficult. The majority of Ne- 
groes face this crucial period in the nation’s 
economic life with “fear and trembling,” for 
they know that unless there is a real change of 
heart on the part of a much larger number of 
white Americans, unemployment will fall more 
heavily among them than among their white 
fellow workers. Negroes remember all too well 
their experiences following World War I, and 
they are not convinced that American public 
opinion about the “place” of Negro workers 
has changed materially. As they review the un- 
pleasant incidents and experiences attending 
their limited participation in the war effort, it 
is not surprising that they look to the future 
with grave misgivings. 

But unlike the rank and file of Negroes who 
accepted as inevitable the return to pre-war em- 
ployment patterns after the last war, a larger 
number of Negro workers today are determined 
that they will not relinquish their new-found 
job status without a real fight. They are in- 
sisting that the President’s Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice continue, not as an emer- 
gency expedient, but as an officially designated 
government agency to prevent discrimination 
against workers because of race, color, or reli- 
gion. Already the Congress has been asked to 
enact proper legislation to this end. 

Further evidence of the growing concern felt 


ik is practically impossible these days to at- 
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by Negroes and those individuals and 0) c¢aniza. 
tions interested in the problem may be found 
in almost every town and city. Numerous com. 
mittees are holding meetings and conferences 
designed to help Negroes “make good” 0» their 
new-found jobs. They reason that an employer 
will not want to lose a competent worker and 
he will try to find a job for him when i: lustry 
returns to the production of consumer voods. 
Local Urban League programs for workers 
education now being conducted in 25 industrial 
cities, and the “Hold-Your-Job” movement 
launched last fall, are indicative of the active 
interest in the Negro’s post-war job possibilities. 

Organized labor, concerned first with the 
over-all problem of maintaining the highest pos- 
sible level of employment after the war, has re- 
cognized the dangers inherent in the return of 
mass unemployment among Negroes. Several 
progressive international and local unions of 
the AFL and the CIO have declared they will 
stand firmly behind the seniority provisions of 
their contracts. They have stated they are un- 
willing to have Negro members discharged 
when they have seniority. Seniority rights will 
be rigidly observed when rehiring begins after 
the reconversion period, spokesmen for labor 
have asserted. Undoubtedly, these attitudes in 
the labor movement will affect favorably the 
Negro’s job status after the war. 


Before considering further the special prob- 
lems of Negro workers, it may be well to get 
some idea of the magnitude of the task ahead 
of us when the guns “cease firing.” Should this 
occur within a year, approximately 65 million 
Americans will be at work. Some 12 million 
of these will be in the armed services; another 
33 million will be employed in war industries. 
The production of goods for civilian use will 
engage 20 million. Forty-five million, 70 percent 
of the nation’s working forces, will be in either 
the Army or producing war needs. 


The transfer of this huge working population 
to a peace-time economy will tax the wisdom 
and ingenuity of the nation’s political and eco- 
nomic statesmanship. It is worth noting that in 
1929 before the crash, we had reached our 
highest level of productivity. The value of goods 
and services produced annually had risen over 
a period of 6 years, following the slump of the 
early twenties, to an unprecedented total of 
82 billion. A record high in employment had 
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so been achieved, and some 45 million work- 
es were reported as gainfully employed. By the 
end of 1943, we had passed the 1929 peak and 
our manpower needs still exceeded the avail- 
able supply. But it must also be remembered 
that Federal expenditures of more than 200 
pillion dollars were responsible for this new 
prosperity. When the Federal Government has 
go further need for guns, tanks, ships, airplanes, 
and other materials of war, where can we find 
the market for the goods we are capable of 
producing ? 

- Conservative estimates of the number of 
workers and potential workers in the labor 
market after the war fix the total at 55 million, 
an increase of 10 million over the peak em- 
ployment of 1929. To provide full employment 
for this labor force, according to the War Re- 
ources Planning Board, we must produce goods 
and services valued at 125 to 150 billion dol- 
lars. 
The future of Negro wage-carners in the 
nation’s economy must be planned within the 
framework of the national prosperity, or lack 
of it, after the war. A high level of employment 
will undoubtedly continue present trends. On 
the other hand, mass unemployment will wipe 
out most of the gains recorded during the war, 
not only for Negroes but for millions of Amer- 
ican wage-earners. Our first responsibility, 
therefore, is to insist that government and in- 
dustry plan now for a national economy that 
will provide jobs enough for men and women 
who believe that we can have prosperity in 
America without a world war. 

Aside from the fundamental issue of full em- 
ployment for all workers, Negroes feel they have 
a special stake in the kind of economy we de- 
velop. When the layoffs come, they, along with 
millions of other workers, will understand that 
the things they are producing are no longer 
needed. But the return to consumer production 
is what they fear, and rightly so. For the ma- 
jority of Negroes believe that they are working 
only because there is a shortage of much needed 
manpower. Negroes have observed and experi- 
enced so many evidences of reactionary atti- 
tudes, they are convinced that as soon as the 
emergency is passed, there will be a hasty re- 
turn to many of the discriminatory pre-war em- 
ployment patterns. 

Even before the war ends, vicious propa- 
ganda designed to influence employers of Ne- 
ero labor is appearing in one form or another. 
Typical of the material that is reaching lead- 
ing industrialists is a report, released by the 
Dartnell War Production Service, an industrial 
advisory service and widely circulated in war 


Riggers employed by the Symington-Gould Corporation, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


plants, from which the following statements are 
quoted : 


“What to do about colored workers brought in dur- 
ing the manpower shortage and perhaps from pressure 
from government agencies brings to the front a ticklish 
problem in labor relations. In checking with personnel 
directors in a number of war plants, we find the ma- 
jority take the position that to insure harmonious post- 
war employer relations where AFL craft unions are 
involved, it will be company policy not to replace col- 
ored workers after the reconversion layoff. 

“While top management has nothing against Negroes, 
there is serious opposition from white workers, as evi- 
denced by the strike of the Point Breeze employees at 
Western Electric, when the War Labor Board rejected 
the union’s (independent) request for separate sanitary 
facilities for white and Negro workers. The fear that 
racial feeling may keep flaring up even more after the 
war than now causes most foremen to want to return 
to an all-white basis as quickly as possible.” 


Continuing, the report says: 

“This viewpoint does not apply to Negro labor em- 
ployed as porters or other non-skilled workers, but it 
does seem to be general when workers are employed 
on what is normally regarded as skilled trades, even 


in union shops.” 


The Dartnell report, after raising the question 
of post-war employment policies on the em- 
ployment of Negroes, predicts: 


“Most employers are taking a realistic view of the 
race problem as far as their own employees are con- 
cerned. Whatever their own ideas may be on the race 
question, in the interest of the work and morale, they 
intend to departmentalize the colored workers and white 
workers as much as possible. At the same time, they 
are providing separate rest rooms and sanitary facilities 
for such departments. In that way, they hope to get 
around the problem encountered by Western Electric.” 


If the Dartnell report is a “straw in the wind,” 
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a preview of the kind of thinking that will 
dominate post-war employment practices, Ne- 
groes have just cause for their growing anxiety. 
Many industrialists do not share the opinions 
expressed in this report, according to a recent 
study of the “Performance of Negro Workers 
in War Industries.” Compiled by the National 
Urban League and its 48 affiliates, this study 
should give Negroes some hope for a fair share 
of the jobs available after the war. Summaries 
based on the statements of 300 representatives 
of management indicate that Negroes are per- 
forming satisfactorily at all levels of employ- 
ment in 215 of the 300 plants studied. In 9 
plants, management said they were not as good 
as white workers, and in 50 plants, Negroes 
were described as fairly satisfactory. In 253 of 
the 300 plants, management declared that on 
the basis of current experience with Nergo la- 
bor, they would continue to employ them after 
the war. Slightly more than 50 percent of the 
300 plants employed Negroes in skilled jobs 
and 75 percent reported the employment of 
Negroes in semi-skilled jobs. It is estimated that 
150,000 Negroes are employed by the 300 in- 
dustrial plants that furnished information on 
which the study was based. 

Moreover, the possibility of race feeling as a 
deterring factor in the continued employment 
of Negroes was not among the major difficul- 
ties management has encountered in the use of 
Negro labor. In only 21 of the 300 plants did 
management indicate any problems of race 
friction, and these instances were not considered 
serious enough to prevent the employment of 
Negro workers. 


What Must Negroes Do About the Situation? 


In the preceding paragraphs, mention was 
made of the measures that have been taken to 
stabilize the employment of Negroes after the 
war. For the most part, they may be considered 
indirect approaches to the problem. They are 
predicated on the assumptions that : 


(a) Goverment must continue the FEPC or some 
other agency empowered to combat discrimina- 
tion ; 

(b) Education in race relations through workers’ 
education must be carried on more vigorously ; 

(c) Improved proficiency of Negro workers will make 
them indispensable, and 

(d) Organized labor through strict adherence to 
seniority regulations can assure continued em- 
ployment of Negroes. 


Certainly few persons will question the value 
of these procedures. Nevertheless, it is obvious 
that other important steps must be taken if 
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maximum results are to be obtained 


hrough 
either or all of these measures. The «ojq — 
is that too many white people think, and to, 
many Negroes agree, that there are certain iobs 
to be filled by Negroes and certain jobs tw b 
filled by whites. Any deviation from 1 prin. 
ciple is frequently the cause of controversy, [p 


other words, the existing patterns of 1. rela- 
tions extend through the woof and warp of our 
national life, influencing alike the Negro’ job 
the kind of house he can rent or buy. where 
he can purchase a meal, and the type ; 
cation he can obtain. If this is true, it folloys 


logically that more attention must be viven to 
the fundamental concept of equality of oppor. 
tunity and how it can be achieved. Voo often 


the mere statement becomes the end result and 
the problem remains unaltered. 

Another helpful approach that will provide 
larger opportunities for the participation of Ne- 
groes themselves is suggested by the National 
Urban League's study. There is far too littl 
knowledge of what actually has and is hap. 
pening in most communities. Ill-advised state- 
ments based on false or inadequae information 
are frequently “blown up” into authentic facts 
For example, a few spokesmen for industry de- 
clare that Negroes are unreliable and irrespon- 
sible, and immediately a label is tacked on all 
Negro workers. The persistence of these atti- 
tudes contributes much to the preconceived no- 
tions of racial differences in industry. The ma- 
jority of industrialists are agreed that, all other 
things being equal, Negro workers do not differ 
from other workers. Current experiences with 
Negro labor will add more weight to this, the 
only fair position that an intelligent person can 
take. Furthermore, Negro workers need make 
no apologies for their performance in this em- 
ergency. This is not to say that all Negro work- 
ers have been imbued with an absorbing de- 
termination to outdo every other worker. Quite 
the contrary may be the case, for all white 
workers, and especially a sizeable proportion of 
the newcomers to industry, have provoked seri- 
ous personnel problems. 

The collection of reliable information on the 
changes that have taken place in the employ- 
ment status of Negroes becomes, therefore, an 
important task. When there are charges of dis- 
crimination in layoffs and re-employment after 
the war, we must know what industry dis- 
criminated and against whom. This suggests. 
among other things, the full use of local ma- 
chinery, the Employment Service, the Urban 
League, citizens’ committees, and_ interracial 
committees in dealing with the developments 
in the local community. Armed with the facts, 
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she agencies interested in the problem can do 
auch to forestall discriminatory practices by 
fecussing it with responsible representatives of 
management and labor and assuring them that 
hey need have no fears of undemocratic re- 
orisals when they deal fairly with Negro and 
gher minority group workers. 

Not all industrial concerns will have the same 
groblems after the war. The manufacturers of 
rain staple commodities that have been with- 
jrawn from the civilian consumer market will 
got experience extended shut-downs in their 
perations. Other industrial establishments will 
quire longer periods for re-tooling, inventories, 
and stocking of essential raw materials. Still 
thers will be forced out of business entirely. 
4 knowledge of the industrial structure of the 
ommunity, as well as the personnel and em- 
ployment policies of every local industrial con- 
em, is therefore a prime necessity. Without it, 
, great deal of wasted energy and words may 
be consumed in meaningless activity. 

Undoubtedly, the problem confronting us 


“LIFE, LIBERTY 
AND THE PURSUIT 
OF HAPPINESS” 

Leisure moments of a 
Symington-Gould em- 
ployee and his family. 


will be a difficult one. But to agree that nothing 
can be done about it is to admit a lack of 
faith in the future. The freedom for which 
we are fighting will not be measured entirely 
in terms of victories on battlefields. It ought to 
mean immeasurably more in terms of enriched 
national life and unrestricted opportunities for 
the full participation of every American citizen. 


Guest Editorials 


Continued from Page 50 


By DOROTHY NORMAN 


This is a time for discussion, clarification and 
action concerning what kind of legislation should 
be enacted for the future. Employment oppor- 
tunities for Negroes have increased during the 
war. We must see that they do not decrease 
after the war. 

All problems having to do with race relations 
an not be solved by government action or 
decree. Privately supported organizations con- 
erned with educational, legislative, legal, health, 
correctional or any other related functions, af- 
fecting minority groups as well as majority 
groups, must therefore be backed to the hilt by 
all public-spirited individuals—more now than 
ever before. We can no longer separate the 
fate of the majority from the fate of the minor- 
itv-—or vice versa, if there are those who prefer 
so to express it. 

There are bound to be differences of opinion 
about how fast a change of attitude on the part 
of recalcitrant whites—with regard to the Negro 

can be effected. One can lay down no hard 
and fast rule about how fast progress should 
or can be made. In different parts of the coun- 
trv, and among different groups even in a single 
place, there are bound to be differences of opin- 
ion about what can, and what can not, be ac- 
complished. Little service will be done to the 


cause of the Negro if groups interested in fight- 
ing discrimination waste their time and energy 
fighting one another, instead of fighting their 
common enemies. 

We have many wars to fight simultaneously. 
We who believe in democracy do not need to 
fight among ourselves, however, about non- 
essentials, when democracy itself is at stake. 

We must defeat the Axis at home, even as we 
defeat it on the battlefields abroad. We will not 
do so if we fight unnecessarily among ourselves. 
We wil! do so if we feel unified as to our pri- 
mary purpose: namely the creating of a uni- 
fied world in which we can all fulfill ourselves 
according to the best of our ability—and live 
together in peace and dignity. 


By ROI OTTLEY 


The Negro offers up no lamentations. 

He feels and KNOWS what his rights are— 
and he intends to secure these for himself and 
his children. 

This, it seems to me, is the crux of the Ne- 
gro’s attitude today, and one of the great hopes 
for The New World A-Coming! for the Negro 
has discarded the psychology of dependence and 
is marching forward on his own legs — arm 
in arm with whites who have their eyes lifted 
to the stars. 
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They Prepare tor 
“A New Nation” 


° By MARJORIE E. GREENE 


June McMechen, Mabel Fairbanks, and 

Penelope Johnson — Three Young Negro 

Careerists — “Crystal Gaze" the Post-War 

World and See the Reflection of a Man 
Named Lincoln. 


American history shows in the post-war 
world. The demobilization of the Ameri- 
can Army, labor turnover, world rehabilitation, 
reconversion of war industries, international 
trade complications, political and racial up- 
heaval will whirl in magnificent confusion with 
helicopters, magic electrons, television sets, and 
the return of nylons. Americans are eager; they 
work and wait for the Victory—and the Peace. 
None are so eager as the Negro minority, 
thwarted, segregated, discriminated against 
for its more than 300 years in America. 
Its concern is with a re-vitalized post-war 
democracy. Perhaps one of its fondest hopes is 
that certainly the millions of Americans wading 
in the blood of World War II, and projecting 
themselves into every inch of the civilized world 
as well as into the isolation of the so-called un- 
civilized portions, cannot withdraw again into 
narrow, prejudiced lives. A second hope is that 
absorption with total world readjustment— 
also pregnant with possibilities of new respect 
and appreciation for people for their own merits 
—should leave neither time nor inclination for 
American citizens to return again to petty per- 
secution of loyal fellow countrymen. 

Recent events, particularly the February 1944 
report of the National Urban League’s Indus- 
trial Department, indicate that Negro labor will 
be given its chance. Several skips around, an- 
other group—serious Negro artists—are plac- 
ing their faith in post-war democracy, seeing 
optimistically, a healthy rejuvenation of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s “new nation.” 


T: promise of the most brilliant era in 


| McMechen, young sporano, is one of 

these. She studies hard: long hours with 
her voice teacher, long hours alone, and other 
hours with French and German lessons. She has 
a promising future. Todd Duncan, a former 
voice teacher, writes: “She has a voice of great 
distinction; warm and rich—very flexible and 
of unusual range. The sky is the limit for such 
a voice and it is left with her.” Maizie Browner, 
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under whom she is studying now, says: “gp, 
has a fine voice. There is no break at all in jt 
it flows evenly from the bottom to the top. I 
wouldn’t work with her the way I do if I didn’; 
believe in her voice.” 

June wants the concert stage, but she wan 


it as an American—and not as a Negro Ameri. 

can. And when she reaches the supreme point 

of discipline in her art, and brings to song. 

lovers the perfect product of her years of 

study, she wants her fingers firmly clasping little 
silver strings opening new, wonderful “closed” 
doors: opera, commercial radio—intimate jp. 
clusion, as befits a distinguished artist, jy 
America’s rich and vital music world. She 
does not want to face, as a sole recourse, the 
limited, segregated concert stage. 

June has had a nibble at what real democ- 
racy can mean. Two years ago, Fred Allen, 
famous radio comedian, presented her over the 
Texaco Star Theatre Program in his American 
College Student Series, as a “talented Amer- 
can student,” chosen by the student body of 
her school, Howard University, “an American 
college.” With admirable poise and in good 
voice, she sang Gounod’s “Ave Maria” and a 
great many of the 28,000,000 making up the 
radio audience of the Texaco Star Theatre 
never knew whether she was Negro or white. 
To them she was an American college girl with 
an exceptionally beautiful voice. 

Though undoubtedly this event gave June 
great heart in her ambition to be a singer, she 
is naturally a conscientious person. In Hannibal. 
Missouri, her home town, she was an earnest 
student. Piano lessons, started at the age of six, 
were well done; elementary and secondary aca- 
demic work in the interracial schools of Han- 
nibal won honors for her. Her voice was dis- 
covered after two years of high school, and 
from then on that was her point of concentra- 
tion. In Hannibal she began her voice stud\ 
under Clara Campbell Stanley. At Howard 
University she studied under Todd Duncan, 
was a soloist with the University Choir, sang 
with the Women’s Glee Club, and appeared in 

the University’s production of “I] Trovatore.” 
After Howard University came New York— 
Juilliard and Maizie Browner. Miss Browner is 
an American with a German and Viennese 
music background. She is sincerely enthusiastic 
about June’s voice, and in discussing her work 
schedule stated: “She has made such remark- 
able progress that we are working now on heavy 
coloratura parts.” 
In the Spring June will accompany Todd 
Duncan on an extended concert tour to sing 
with him the melodies from “Porgy and Bess.” 
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After this first taste of the “road” she will come 
back to New York to study again—tong and 
hard. 

June is young, in full heart, and eager about 
her work and believes quite ardently that she 
will have her chance: “The world is changing 
s rapidly” ; she says, “people are getting new 
jdeas and outlooks, and I believe my chances as 
asinger will be just as good as any American’s.” 


\ ABEL Fairbanks, a chubby, brown South- 
+ erner, is crashing a strange, new gate. She 
is an ice skater who aspires to performance at 
Centre Theatre, Madison Square Garden and 
other great ice theatres throughout the country 
—and she is pointing a pioneering, white, steel- 
mounted boot, for she is the first of her race 
to get as far as she has in realizing this astonish- 
ing dream. 

Mabel came to New York from Jacksonville, 
Florida, five years ago to “live with her sister 
and take a business course.” But inspired by a 
Sonja Henie picture, she paid $1.25 for a pair 
of ice skates and found her way to the Gay 
Blades, a Broadway ice-skating rink frequented 
by skating professionals and renowned skating 
performers. She was assiduous, and her sturdy, 
flexible body had an almost uncanny sense of 
balance. She was young, too, but not too young ; 
she was 14 and the white skaters she met at 
the Gay Blades had been skating for many years 
by the time they were as old. Tutored at ran- 
dom (she had no money) by champion skaters, 
she began to master “School Figures’—skating 
fundamentals. With more studying and a great 
deal of nerve she switched to “Free Skating,” 
the sensational, showmanship aspect of the art. 

Great names in ice skating, and among them 
Howard Nichollson, who has worked with 
Sonja Henie, took an interest and gave her 
pointers. She managed group instruction in ice 
dancing under the late Joseph Carroll. Lewis 
Clark, manager of the Gay Glades, was sympa- 
thetic and, impressed with her progress, gave 
her help whenever he could. It was through 
him that Mabel arranged with her manager, 
Wally Hunter, to give her first ice show, on 
March 15, 1942. Although she had been on 
skates only three seasons, she gave a remark- 
able performance, with one reporter describing 
her as “terrific.” Now, after five years, she’s 
still studying long hours, catching moments of 
instruction under name skaters, reading books 
on ice-skating techniques, and getting tips from 
her persistent attendance at ice shows. She is 
now under an intense training period to give a 
performer’s finish to her showmanship and to 
discipline her in the perfection of her art. 


JUNE McMECHEN 

Fred Allen presented 

her as an American 
College student. 
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MABEL FAIRBANKS 
“Time” Magazine: 
“(She) skates figure 
eights around all but 


the top white per- 
formers.” 
Photo by 


Albert Murphy 


PENELOPE 
JOHNSON 
Maurice Hindus was 
impressed. 
(Photo by 
M. Smith) 
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Her progress so far has been miraculous. The 

November 1943 issue of Time Magazine grants: 
“[this] 19-year-old Harlem girl has turned up 
to skate figure eights around all but the top 
white performers . . . she tried on her first pair 
of skates less than four years ago.” Since first 
putting on her first pair of skates and not even 
having roller-skated before—Mabel is executing 
spirals, flying waltz jumps, spins, varied 
“camel” combinations, and seems quite capable 
in quick stops and “axles.” (These terms are 
ice-skating jargon.) She exhibits a mature skat- 
er’s balance and has an eerie penchant for stay- 
ing on her feet. 

Mabel, shy for her 19 years, shrugs away any 
mention of serious attention to anything except 
her skating. She lives it. Wally Hunter, her 
manager, contrived a portable skating rink with 
six square feet of ice, and when Radio City, 
the Brooklyn rink, or any of the other rinks in 
the city are not available, she repairs to this bit 
of space calling for every bit of her ingenious- 
ness in her skating maneuvers. 

She is anxious, of course, but has no qualms 
about how far she can go if she is good enough 
—even in ice skating, a new field for her race. 
She shrugs her shy shoulders along with the 
managers of artists and producers of shows who 
tell her so frequently: “A Negro ice skater? 
Now what could we do with a Negro ice skat- 
er?” She says quietly, “Oh, I'll get there. The 
war is changing people. They'll be different—” 


PENELOPE Johnson plays a violin. It is a 

wonderfully toned instrument, used to the 
brilliance of works such as Saint-Seans B Minor 
Concerto, the intricate Bach-Kreisler arrange- 
ments, and the moving majesty of Rachmani- 
noff. She has been studying her violin since she 
was eight, beginning in Columbus, Ohio, her 
home, under Otto Kraeuter. Leaving Columbus 
after graduation from high school, she came 
to New York to study at Juilliard. After Juilliard 
came Vera Fonaroff, eminent violin instructor, 
under whom she is still studying. 

From the beginning she has shown unusual 
talent, of such quality that all of her advanced 
study has been made possible by scholarship 
aid, and at present she is in New York under 
the sponsorship of the Karamu House of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Once Penelope was in Madame 
Fonaroff’s apartment taking a lesson. One of 
the residents of the apartment house stopped 
outside in the hallway to listen. As the remark- 
able tones of Penelope’s violin came through to 
him, the listener—Maurice Hindus, great Rus- 
sian author and lecturer—was moved. He 
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asked to come in to listen while Penelope played 
some more. Later, through him, came a gener. 
ous gift to help in furthering her plans for study 

Penelope studies at least six hours a day. 
often more. Madame Fonaroff works with “te 
sometimes as many as four hours because she 
feels that Penelope “possesses a very unusual 
talent that is of great intensity. She makes her 
violin vibrate, and, indeed, penetrates her audi- 
ence with its warmth!” 

As a further musical experience she plays 
violin in a string quartet and viola in the or- 
chestra of the Mannes Music School. Mr. David 
Mannes, whose name is one of distinction in the 
world of great music, said of her in an inter. 
view in the charming atmosphere of his school 
on East 74th Street: “Penelope Johnson js a 
gifted person. She can become a fine violinist 
and musician and she is making rapid develop- 
ment in that direction. She is very studious, has 
a high purpose, and shows the proper humility 
before this great art.” . 

All of these are reasons why Penelope refuses 
to believe she is a drug on the music market 
because she is a Negro playing a serious violin. 
Outstanding musicians, many of them violinists, 
and other well-meaning persons have listened, 
fascinated with her ability, but persistent in the 
belief that her best bet is to “swing” her violin. 
Recognition is sure that way, they say to her, 
easier and quicker. While recognition the other 
way, they tell her flatly, will probably never 
come ; America and its taste—especially its taste 
in the color of its serious violinists being what 
it 1S. 

Penelope can’t believe that, and states very 
frankly: “I believe that America and the 
world — will accept me if I am good enough.” 
So she keeps 7:30 A.M. rehearsal engagements 
followed by 9 o'clock lessons which may run on 
into the day—so long that she has to “walk 
around the block” to relax—to follow these up 
with hours of rehearsal alone. She'll stay buried 
under that schedule, or another like it, until she 

is able to emerge one day—not soon—-to give 
the beauty and perfection of her instrument to 
music lovers the world over. 

“After the war?” she muses. “I think the 
brightest gleam for the American Negro yet is 
the post-war era.” 


These are just three young Negro Americans 
who are turning “crystal balls” in the direction 
of the post-war world. Somehow they see 
enough, America’s traditional tactics with her 
Negro minority notwithstanding, to toss a wag- 
ering coin on which the solemn face of Lin- 
coln gleams—on both sides. 
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Education at Grips With Intolerance 


The “Springfield Plan” 


+ By PAUL M. LIMBERT 


VRYBODY talkin’ “bout heab’n ain't 

goin’ dere.” Every school system that 

talks about educating for democracy is 
not really coming to grips with racial prejudice 
and cultural intolerance. But in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, education is getting down to 
brass tacks. When the superintendent of schools 
in this city writes about “Education for Democ- 
racy in the Springfield Public Schools,” his 
words carry weight because for five years he 
and his staff have been waging with rare skill 
a “total war against prejudice.” 

Those on the inside of the situation are mak- 
ing no exaggerated claims for the so-called 
“Springfield Plan.” They do not say they have 
found the solution. They have not yet trans- 
formed Springfield into a model city for all 
races and nationalities. The recent nation-wide 
attention to this program has been unsolicited 
and is almost a source of embarrassment to 
leaders who are trying to get on with an un- 
finished job. 

Yet in these days of acute tensions around 
racial and cultural differences it is natural that 
a well-conceived program that faces these prob- 
lems with courage and imagination should be 
in the spotlight. The Springfield Plan has been 
adopted in Pittsburgh after a school board mem- 
ber made an intensive survey. Scarcely a week 
passes without visitors of high educational rank 
who want to discover at first hand the essential 
features of this program. 

From the vantage point of a parent and a 
participant in the program of adult education 
in Springfield, yet with no official connection 
with the school system, the writer points to six 
characteristics of the “Springfield Plan” that 
seem particularly significant. One might say 
more truly that these are standards by which 
an effective educational program against intoler- 
ance in any city may be judged and that the 
schools of Springfield measure up amazingly 
well to these criteria. 

1. Planning for this kind of education must 
be thorough and comprehensive and many 
persons must share in the planning. In 1939 Dr. 
John Granrud, Superintendent of Springfield 
Schools, appointed a committee to study the 
problems involved in launching a program for 
the teaching of democracy. This committee was 
representative of all educational levels. It in- 


cluded supervisors, principals, and classroom 
teachers. The plan that has now caught the 
eye of the public, therefore, is not hastily con- 
trived to meet an emergency, but part of a long- 
range program which leaders in this school sys- 
tem have been working out for some years. 
Perhaps the word “leaders” is ill-chosen, for 
every teacher is made to feel that he has a part 
in the program. 

The plan relates to all age-levels in the schools 
from kindergarten to adults. Special objectives 
are set for each grade. Unusual attention is 
given to the importance of adult education. 
One of the early conclusions of the committee 
reads : 


“Many of the prejudices, biases and undemocratic 
attitudes evident among the children are reflections of 
forces and factors outside the school, such as the 
home, the street, the club, and sometimes even the 
church ; the program for democracy should not, there- 
fore, be designed solely for the children in the schools 
but should reach the parents and the adult world which 
condition the child’s environment and thinking.” 


2. Education for democracy and against in- 
tolerance must be given a central place in the 
course of study. It will never do merely to tack 
on a special class one hour a week or to have 
an occasional assembly program with democracy 
as a theme. In the high school there may be a 
course called “Problems of Democracy,” but 
these problems are to be studied also in classes 
dealing with literature, social studies and the 
sciences. Education for democratic citizenship 
in the Springfield schools is supported by solid, 
substantial content in the curriculum. Principals 
and teachers have been developing new syllabi. 
One junior high school, for example, has units 
of work in the social studies as follows: 


Grade 7—-The Contributions of Older Civil- 
izations to Present Democratic Procedures. 

Grade 8—The Contributions of Religions to 
Present Democratic Procedures. 

Grade 9—The Contributions of Nationalities 


to Springfield. 


Materials of this kind are being worked out 
experimentally. Some units within the school 
system have gone much farther than others. 
But in those spots where teaching along these 
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lines is under way one will find no superficial 
generalizations or artificial injection, but a 
thoroughgoing approach that challenges pupils 
to hard study and serious thinking. 

3. The topics for study must recognize un- 
solved problems of our democracy and must 
include concrete situations within the experi- 
ence of our pupils. Most textbooks in civics deal 
with matters conveniently remote from local 
political affairs. Likewise, studies of racial and 
religious prejudice in the schools too often side- 
step current and local issues that might arouse 
controversy. The committee of Springfield prin- 
cipals and teachers that organized a program 
of educating for democracy several years ago 
declared that most teaching about democracy 
has been too idealized : 


“Youngsters were given to understand that we in 
this country had already achieved a perfect democracy. 
This teaching and idealization did not coincide with 
the realities of the youngsters’ experience. They soon 
became disillusioned because their own observations in- 
validated the idealizations. Children were taught, for 
example, that this was a land of equal opportunity and 
that in this country people were not discriminated against 
because of race, religion, or creed. But the Negro girl 
knew very well that even though she were an excellent 
stenographer, there was little possibility of her securing 
a position as a stenographer; and the boy with a 
foreign-sounding name knew that his chances for secur- 
ing a good position were not so good as those of his 
classmates who had Anglo-Saxon names. The commit- 
tee decided, therefore, that issues should be faced square- 
ly; that, while a positive and affirmative position on 
democratic ideals would be taken, it should be empha- 
sized that we had not yet achieved the perfect democ- 
racy which is our goal, that the wexknesses in our de- 
mocratic processes should be pointed out, and the ques- 
tion as to how these weaknesses could be corrected 


and how our democratic processes could be strengthened 
should be discussed realistically.” 


Here is an encouraging realism that goes far 
toward explaining the difference between the 
Springfield Plan and many other programs. A 
further illustration of this concreteness is found 
in the study of the contributions of various na- 


tionalities to our democratic culture. Spring- 
field has admirable resources for such a study 
because this city of 150,000, once a Yankee cen- 
ter, now includes a great variety of racial and 
national backgrounds, comprising more than 
half of its population. Children and adults have 
been stimulated to study how their kinfolk came 
to Springfield and what contributions they have 
made to the life of the city. Again, when a 
study of living conditions among Negroes in 
Springfield was made by the Bureau of Adult 
Education and Council of Social Agencies, this 
factual report was circulated widely. Children 
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America Speaks* 
By JOYCE DONAHUE 


I am America 
My children aren't the same 
In race or creed 
In speech or deed 
Or in profession. 
They came to me for many things 
Freedom— 

of speech 

and of religion 
Pursuit of happiness. 
They seem so near 
And yet to many 
I meant escape from fear— 
Or from aggression. 
They have repaid with many things 
These Swedes and Danes and Poles and 

Prussians 

English, Irish, Scotch and Russians— 
They brought me ships of steel 
And ships with wings. 
They brought me telephones, 
The telegraph— 
They taught me how to sing 
And how to laugh— 
I don’t care about their creed 
Or the color of their skin. 
Whether they're a Negro, or an Indian 
Doesn’t matter to me. 
They've made me what I am today— 
And they're fighting now, 
So I can stay this way. 


*Poem written by ninth grade student of Springfield, 
Mass., in connection with Social Studies. 


in the public schools are not shielded from an 
awareness of the difficulties all of us face to- 
gether in making democracy work in America. 
4. Effective education against intolerance: 
must capture the enthusiastic interest of pupil 
and stir them to activity in projects of their own 
choosing. Respect for all persons regardless of 
color or creed can not really be inculcated by 
rote; it is the fruit of satisfying experiences of 
working together and of studying at first hand 
the facts about our many-sided culture. Here 
also the Springfield program has been wisely 
conceived. Every unit of work related to de- 
mocracy in the curriculum involves activity on 
the part of pupils appropriate to their interests 
and stage of development. For example: 
Children in one elementary school where 
there are many of Jewish background have pre- 
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ened at Christmas time a pageant combining 
the story of the birth of Christ with the Jewish 
Chanukah, or Feast of Lights. Catholic, Jewish 
und Protestant parents joined in working out 
the project. 

Students in one junior high school compiled 
and printed a book entitled “Pioneer Spirits,” 
a collection of sketches of Springfield residents 
{ foreign birth. To gather the material for this 
volume boys and girls examined library files 
and interviewed citizens of foreign background. 

5. In situations within their own control, 
chool authorities must practice the democratic 
principles advocated in the classroom. Is a school 
system so administered that there can be no 
charge of discrimination within its own opera- 
tions? Here is an acid test. Where segregation 
of Negroes, for example, is practiced in the pub- 
ic schools of a city, talk about democracy in 
dasses and assemblies is likely to fall flat. This 
aspect of the Springfield Plan has received less 
attention than it deserves. It is an established 
policy in this city that the teaching and adminis- 
trative staff shall be representative of diverse 
national, racial and religious backgrounds pres- 
ent in the school population. Men and women 


of Polish, Italian, Irish and Jewish ancestry, 
among others, have won their way to important 
positions in the school system. At present three 
Negro teachers are employed in the Springfield 
schools. Note carefully that these women are 
not teaching in segregated schools or classes. 
One of them remarked recently: “If you could 
see the fine response that I get from white chil- 
dren in my classroom, you would know that 
this plan really works.” When Negro teachers 
and other members of minority groups in this 
country are fully integrated into our school sys- 
tems, we shall have gone a long way not only 
toward granting equal vocational opportunity 
but toward symbolizing to our children the 
motto on our coins, E pluribus unum. 

6. Finally, the close interplay of influence be- 
tween school and community must be recog- 
nized in any realistic program of education for 
democracy. In a sense the community itself is 
educator-in-chief. Those who are working 
against intolerance through the public schools 
must take into account also the economic con- 
ditions and political practices that prevail in 
the community. They must look upon homes, 

(Continued on Page 99 
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Let’s Organize an 
Interracial Committee 


¢ By HAROLD A. LETT 
I N addition to the nervous strains which 
L 


‘ncle Sam is enduring in the promotion of 

a world-wide military campaign, he is suf- 
fering from a severe headache which some folks 
refer to as “the race problem.” He has had this 
headache with recurring frequency and inten- 
sity for many years, but has failed to do much 
about the condition except take an occasional 
sedative to relieve the pain for the moment. 
Well-meaning counselors have advised him from 
time to time what to do about it, as well-mean- 
ing friends usually do, while others try to con- 
vince him that the best treatment is to let it 
alone and permit nature to remedy the situa- 
tion. 

The pathology of the headache, whether in 
the body physical or the body politic, attaches 
much greater seriousness to the condition than 
the advice of casual friends would seem to in- 
dicate. The headache is merely the symptom 
of an underlying difficultv. It may be migraine, 
for which little can be done—and, of course, 
there are those who advise Uncle Sam that this 
is his trouble. Then again, it may be the svmp- 
tom of self-neglect. In which situation something 
must be done before a chronic condition de- 
velops that will impair permanently his strength, 
vitality and activity during the full bloom of 
his maturity. 

Recently, Uncle Sam’s headache has become 
more painful and oppressive. He has continued 
to absorb aspirin tablets, but recourse to seda- 
tives for so long a period, and particularly dur- 
ing these periods of stress, is requiring an in- 
creased dosage which is less efficacious in the 
results obtained. The condition is becoming so 
serious that those of us who are interested in 
seeing him enjoy a long, healthy and happy life 
must induce him to submit to skilled treatment. 

Whether or not the foregoing analogy is like- 
ly to induce objective thinking upon a subject 
which has been colored by much emotionalism, 
the fact remains that it pictures a factual and 
disturbing parallel to the state of race relations 
in the United States. Government fears to seek 
and admit the presence of the underlying causes ; 
treatment may be hazardous and painful. Dem- 
agogues argue that to admit that there is a 
headache will increase the agony—so resort to 
the Coué treatment. 

The disturbing trend in racial relations de- 
serves more serious treatment than this facetious 
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analogy may seem to give, for, in truth. Amer- 


ica is being drawn closer and close: nto the 
maelstrom of passion which culminates j; civil 
strife. Every new gain experienced by Nevroes 
brings forth anguished wails from reactionary 
clements. The shouting and the tumult could 
be tolerated but for the fact that th nerely 
preface determined campaigns of; prisal 
against agencies, departments or individual, y hy 
can be coerced by political pressure or seduced 
by threats of budget curtailment. Thew ye. 
prisals, in turn, further aggravate the fears and 
insecurity of the Negro, and the vicious le of 


action and counteraction is in full swing 

In the mad whirl of reaction and repress] mm, 
public housing, labor organization, food subsi- 
dies and public relations policies have felt the 
shock of attacks which have pilloried liberal. 
minded leaders and emasculated progressive 
programs offering any hope to the exploited 
Negro minority. The flood of hate released to 
these efforts, by its own momentum, in turn en- 
gulfs other segments of the population, and the 
forces of reaction turn upon the war adminis- 
tration and all that it proposes. Thus, the Sol- 
diers’ Vote bill is opposed ostensibly as an ad- 
ministration measure to “invade States’ Rights” : 
the Poll-tax bill pigeonholed for the same reason 
Actually, they are being opposed for the single 
purpose of perpetuating the svstem of oligarchy 
which has made a mockery of American Democ- 
racy throughout our national history. We have 
no more colorful, articulate authority for this 
conclusion than the Hon. sic) John E. Rankin. 
U. S. Representative, who stated for the Con- 
gressional Record and Mississippi voters that 
“Our boys are fighting the war to maintain 
white supremacy.” 

Less notorious figures in all parts of the coun- 
try are throwing themselves vigorously into the 
campaign of hate. Civilians in training camp 
areas declare “open season”’ on black soldiers: 
martinets in the several branches of service cre- 
ate their own particular codes of law and ethics 
in dealing with Negro or Jewish servicemen: 
selfish employers and labor leaders relegate Na- 
tional Unity to a position that runs a poor third 
place, while self-interest and “keeping the n 
in his place” lead by a full length. And, the 
head of the national “morale building” organ- 
ization, the USO, orders removal of a pamphlet 
which objectively exposes the poison hidden in 
the bitter fruit being dispensed so freely! 

What is it all about? Is it that there is an 
innately inspired antipathy between whites and 
Negroes? Are Negroes being unduly contentious 
in claiming first-class citizenship? Are _polliti- 
cally ambitious leaders of both racial groups 
and the Negro and liberal white press—whip- 
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sing Negro emotions into a state of conscious- 
ses of and resentment against the operation of 

Natures immutable law” of segregation and 
jscrimination? The loud chorus of affirmative 
nswers that would greet each of these ques- 
sons indicates the kind of job that must be 
ione by the large body of interested, enlight- 
ned, but slightly confused citizens. 

Of course, unadulterated race hatred does 
«ist in America, but it is not nearly as pre- 
valent as many Negroes fear or worried whites 
nelieve. What passes for “race hatred” in the 
majority of situations is a blind obedience to 
, national tradition, accentuated by fear and 
gsecurity. The tradition has been passed down 
with the other emotional heritages of Political 
Party and Church. Fear and insecurity have 
been acquired by the most frighteningly insidi- 
us campaign of miseducation in the records of 
modern journalism and pedagogy. 

If the “fence-sitting” portion of white Amer- 
ca were convinced: (1) that the race problem 
n America does not spring from instinctive an- 
tipathies therefore amenable to change ; (2) that 
they themselves are timid and confused victims 
f a program of miseducation; and (3) that re- 
action, which starts its crusade against a weak 
minority, eventually enslaves the majority, the 
native sense of justice and decency would be 
hallenged into action. An enlightened mind 
abhors the shadows of superstition as Nature 
abhors a vacuum. 


Let's Do Something 


As a matter of record, this enlightened transi- 
tion is occurring in America. Liberal white 
pinion is growing greater in volume and more 
incompromising in its expression. Interracial 
activities are being initiated in small town and 
large, and the light of this growing opinion is 
being reflected in the periodicals and press of 
the nation. The one major question to which 
this article is addressed is: can this gradual 
transition be accelerated and guided into more 
productive channels, that it may be wielded 
more effectively in combating the emotional 
weapons employed by the reactionary ? 

In attempting an answer to this question, the 
writer is not concerning himself with theoretical 
or philosophic content of program for national 
application. This article will hope to provide 
a blueprint for action in the smallest local unit, 
at the very grass roots of democratic expression 

the local working committee. It is from this 
same source that anti-democratic forces find the 
springboard which catapults them into national 
prominence. 

Is this a task which required the mobilization 
of Negroes only? Of white citizens? Or, of 


both groups operating independently of the 
other? Aside from the question of principle, 
there are two practical reasons for rejecting each 
of the foregoing questions. If racial misunder- 
standings draw substance from the suspicions 
and fears engendered by separatism, it isn’t logi- 
cal to combat misunderstanding through em- 
ployment of the same blighting processes. The 
emotionalism, misinformation and formless sus- 
picion which characterize racial relations in 
America are present in members of both groups. 
Complete objectivity is rare in either group, par- 
ticularly among lay people in the average local 
community. A program formulated by either, 
to the complete exclusion of the other, will more 
than likely be colored by the prejudices of the 
one group. To the degree to which this occurs 
the tendency is to strengthen the suspicions and 
fears of the excluded group and create opposi- 
tion where cooperation is needed. 

It has been general recognition of this fact 
that has inspired the formation of local inter- 
racial committees. So formidable did the single 
task of organizing the group seem, that the tried 
and true mechanics of forming community or- 
ganizations in less emotionalized areas were dis- 
carded. Consequently, the “traditional” type of 
interracial committee was formed by earnest 
and zealous persons of both groups: met form- 
ally and discreetly in the best homes and 
churches ; had inspiring talks and lustily intoned 
Spirituals; drank tea and went home. Con- 
troversial subjects were taboo and seldom did 
any person of the group have an opportunity 
really to know any other member of the group. 
Each person was on his good behavior; pre- 
sented carefully inhibited “company manners” ; 
and feared to challenge the group to dynamic 
action on any issue because he had no measure 
of the social stature of the group. 

Another type of interracial activity, which 
again has ignored the basic rules of community 
organization, has been the “omnibus,” func- 
tional group. Organized usually by direct ac- 
tionists, it assumes the full burden of correcting 
all evils on the interracial front. Individuals of 
both racial groups, desiring to make a con- 
tribution to the cause of interracial cooperation 
and justice, found themselves drawn deeper and 
deeper into issues about which they held certain 
personal reservations. If a Negro member ob- 
jected to a proposed action or to method of ap- 
proach, he promptly was labeled a “Judas” or 
“handkerchief head.” If a white member de- 
murred because of the impracticability of an 
issue, he was listed as “insincere” or “just like 
the rest of them.” Out of such unscientific and 

illogical controversies have come much disillu- 
sionment, bitterness and community apathy. In 
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each case, the disintegration of the committee 
has furnished further “evidence” to those seck- 
ing substantiation of their arguments, that 
Negroes and whites just cannot work together. 


Take Off the Smoked Glasses 


The experiences gained in many American 
communities, through the failure of commit- 
tees which have followed the procedures out- 
lined above, should emphasize even greater need 
for clear-sighted planning (or local interracial 
organization) than would be required in any 
other area of interest. Paradoxically, the first 
impulse to “form an interracial committee” 
should be squelched promptly! What is the im- 
portant objective-——merely to bring together an 
oddly assorted group of colored and white citi- 
zens? Or, is it to assemble a group of citizens 
whose interests and experiences would suggest 
their participation in a specific community func- 
tion? It would seem that the latter method most 
nearly conforms to accepted organizational pro- 
cedures. Why, then, becloud the issue by sum- 
moning all the ghosts, demons and spectres of 
racial emotionalism by emphasizing the “inter- 
racial” association taboo? 

The movement, presumably, is being initi- 
ated for the dual purpose, first, of getting colored 
and white people to meet, understand and work 
together ; and secondly, to attack various forms 
of bigotry and discrimination in the community. 
The rallying call in this, or any other effective 
organizational effort, should center upon an 
objective which, in the main, is a matter of 
interest to the individual members to be at- 
tracted to the movement. The emotional con- 
ditioning of the average American; his limited 
understanding of his other-colored brother’s 
reservations ; and his usual inability to compre- 
hend fully the many ramifications of the prob- 
lem, are the several factors which have led to 
the undoing of organizations built around the 
vague, and truly naive, objective of “achieving 
interracial understanding.” 

The American racial problem encompasses 
the whole range of social and economic prob- 
lems, with the added factor of race accentuating 
the whole. It is a rare person who will commit 
himself to “all-out” social and economic re- 
form, even when the race factor is absent. It is 
naivete to expect interest in race relations, per 
se, to overcome the many reservations held by 
people who for sentimental or practical reasons 
may have been attracted to the movement. 

The vague or sentimental racial interest of a 
white member may well find expression in ef- 
forts to improve housing or provide recreational 
facilities for Negro citizens. It may, however, 
violently reject a proposal to oppose the poll- 
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tax or support a civil rights’ suit against 4 thea. 
ter or restaurant. ‘The Negro member jay con. 
tend vigorously for all these things, and more. 
and be bitterly impatient with signs of ¢aution 
or unwillingness exhibited by his white ¢o. 
worker. Each point of view displays a positive 
and dynamic interest which by degrees be. omes 
dampened for the single reason that a specify 
objective has not been supplied as a channel 
for their mutual interest, stride and tempo 
An interesting experiment is being conducted 
in Newark to test the validity and practi: ability 
of these observations. The one-time “tradition. 
al” interracial council chose as its major ob. 
jective that of opening the doors of local hos. 
pitals to Negro trainees and professionals. After 
several years of persistent endeavor, the first 
nurse-trainee and two graduate nurses have 
been placed. A second committee centers jts 
attention on intercultural education in the publi 
schools, and in two years has achieved marked 
success. A third group, about a year old, con- 
centrates upon the press, pulpit and city ad- 
ministration as agencies which shape public opin- 
ion. Relatively few persons serve all, or even two 
of the committees. The memberships are drawn 
from among citizens whose primary interests 
were in the fields of health, education and publi 
relations, respectively. It “just happened” that 
they were colored and white citizens, and that 
their program emphasis applied to race rela- 
tions. There is mutual understanding and re- 
spect between the organizations, and close co- 
ordination of their several efforts maintained. It 
should be noted that each is a completely au- 
tonomous and uninhibited citizens’ movement. 
In the operations of these groups, no mem- 
ber is strained to move beyond the limit of his 
personal reservation, his time limitations, or his 
social interests. He enlisted for the specific task 
which is the committee’s objective, but in its 
doing is receiving a gradual but certain educa- 
tion in personal relations across race lines ; in the 
intricacies of the race problem; and in the 
specialized techniques which have evolved in 
dealing with the question. Thus, the friction 
resulting from natural] clashes between the im- 
portunate and the reserved members is reduced 
to the minimum. The enthusiasm and directed 
energies of all are utilized to the maximum. 
Meantime, three times as many people are giv- 
ing prestige to the cause of the black minority 
and interracial association ; three times as many 
people are growing out of insularity and into 
racial understanding by the simple, well-known 
method of working together: rejoicing over ac- 
complishments, commiserating over failures: 
agreeing and disagreeing but uniting on digni- 


fied compromises—-TOGETHER ! 
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Nurse Education at Hampton Institute 


+ By LOIS TAYLOR 


EW training Negro 
women im the field of nursine opened 
up at Hampton Institute in February, 


whe! i division of nurse edi ation be van oper- 


opportunitic for 


or with an enrollment of 16. students 
second of its kind in the country Dillard Uni- 
ersit’ opened a similar division two vears ac 


the Hampton program offers four-and-a-half 


ollegiate curriculum leading to the Bache- 
Science degree im nursin Its graduates 
will not only be skilled in the art of nursing 
ssessed of a foundation for positions of 
dership in the profession 
World War II has dramaticall emphasized 
the importance of the trained nurse on both 


the military and the civilian front. More than 
7 ") nurses are needed for overseas duty with 


Another 


ric iow mm civilian hospitals. In certain cities 


th rime forces are needed 


iral areas the rapid owth of populations 


ate industrial plant. and arms camps, 
ipled with crowin shortage of doctors 

fe al unprecedented number of publi 
heaith murses Post wart plans } health reha 
War shoc ke 1 areas mi for broad 
ened programs of medical and nursine care in 
own country assure the trained nurse of an 


ind profitable livelihood in one « 


arcas of humanitarian service 


All of this has an especial significance for the 
Negre woman as continuing social and 


changes mak«e possible advances in her oc- 


ccono- 


ipational status which were almost undreamed 
For the continued advance 
ment of the whole race she must do het part 


made and in not 


ola gencration ago 


in consolidating gains alreac 
hesitating to press forward as new avenues of 


vocational opportunity become available to her 


However, while there are nearly 10.000 Ne- 
gro registered nurses at present, the number of 
colored women with degrees in the profession 
is wocfully small. At present only a handful of 
Negro women ar qualified to serve as teachers 
of nurse and health education or as 


and administrators of nursing schools. Collegi- 
now at 


supe rv 


ate training in nursing. as offered 
Hampton Institute, is the first step in prepar- 
ing for these important leadership posts. 


Unlike the old Hampton Institute School of 


Nursing, which provided a three-year training 
program leading to the diploma in nursing, 
and which was discontinued several vears ago. 
the new program at Hampton is entirely on the 
collegiate level. Completion of two years of 
pre-nursing college work is required hefore the 
student undertakes basic professional training 
This pre-nursing requirement, which may b 
taken at Hampton Institute or at another ac- 
consists of courses in the liberal 
English, biology. 
French o1 
psvchology, sociology, 
and physical education After securing this 


broad general backeround the student is ready 


credited college. 
arts and sciences. including 


chemistry, physics. mathematics. 


Gserman, social studies 


for specialized professional courses in the = art 


of nursing 


Two and one-half vears are required for the 


professional courses which provide standard 


training as offered accredited nursing 


schools. Thev include instruction in nursing arts 
and other professional courses, as well as clini- 


cal practi hospital wards 


Students who have « mipleted two vears ol 
n the pre-professional require 


colle work 


ments, and who are ready for prof ssjonal train 


ing at Hampton, are eligible at present for reg- 
istration in the Cadet Nurse Corps which, un- 
der the Bolton plan. will enable them to com- 


plete their nursing education entirely without 


cost. The United States 
their tuition, room and board, provides 
and outdoor uniforms and supplies books and 
addition, the Government 
a stipend of fifteen 


Csovernment pays for 
indoor 


laboratory fees In 
gives cach student nurse 
dollars per month for the first nine months and 
dollars per month for the next 21 
In return. the student promises to ren- 
cither civilian or 


twenty 
months 
der essential nursing service. 
military, for the duration of the war and six 
months thereafter. If hostilities cease while she 
is in training. and she has been in training for 
nine months, she will be permitted to complete 
her training at the expense of the Government. 


Of the 16 students now enrolled in Hamp- 
ton’s division of nurse education, nine are tak- 
ing pre-nursing courses and six are engaged in 
basic professional work. There is one special 

Continued on Page 100 
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Negro Woman Worker, 
What Now? 


¢ By IDA COKER CLARK 


N every section of America Negro women 

are closing up manpower gaps — in far 

Western plants, on mid-Western farms, in 
labor-starved New England cities, in conserva- 
tive Eastern factories, and as far South as 
Jacksonville, Florida, and Huntsville, Alabama. 
During the past year we have also seen Negro 
women and girls hired in many non-defense 
jobs left vacant by other Negro women, Negro 
men, white women and white men who joined 
the armed services or who were hired on other 
jobs. When questioned as to their occupational 
status before their present employment, many 
of these workers tell of domestic jobs, odd jobs, 
or days’ work. Others tell of having migrated 
from areas where they worked as rural teach- 
ers, hairdressers or clerical workers. Others 
boast of the fact that they are now making 
“real money”—their last regular jobs having 
been on work relief projects. 

It is difficult at this stage in World War II 
to think of other than general unemployment 
during the era that will follow the present one. 
With the release of millions of men and women 
from the armed forces, with the expected re- 
turn of many white women and girls to jobs 
that they held before certain transfers and pro- 
motions were made, and because of lack of 
training for peacetime industries, the Negro 
woman worker may be faced with problems 
similar to those encountered after World War 
I, but of a graver nature. 

A brief review of two Women’s Bureau bul- 
letins released during the depression—*Negro 
Woman Worker” and the “Occupational Prog- 
ress of Women from 1910 to 1930"—-gives a 
fairly comprehensive picture of the occupationa! 
status of Negro women after World War I. 
These reports indicate that the majority of these 
women had to leave jobs made available to 
them during the wartime period of labor scarc- 
ity and return to low-bracket jobs, to unemploy- 
ment, and to suffering. As we look forward to 
another year with an increasing need for wo- 
men in the war-work program, and as we think 
of the Negro woman worker in the post-war 
world, what facts do we have to help in shap- 
ing the occupational pattern that may come out 
of the present ? 
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Is She Adjusting? 


The Negro woman worker is daily making 
adjustments on a par with other workers, 4). 
though she continues to find it necessary to 
make double and triple adjustments. There ; 
the ever-present adjustment that she usualh 
has to make because of race. Then there is the 
adjustment that she makes, as do other womep 
workers, because of sex. Now in 1944 as 4 
war industry worker she finds many problems 
confronting her because she is new and inex. 
perienced. 

During the early part of 1943 an exhibit. 
“Women in War Work,”’ was prepared by the 
Ladies’ Home Journal and the Franklin Inst- 
tute of Philadelphia in cooperation with the 
Women’s Program of the War Manpower Com. 
mission, the Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor, and the Office of 
War Information. The exhibit showed women 
from all walks of life contributing to the 
war effort. The following statement accom. 
panied a group of photographs showing Ne- 
gro women operating power machines, assem- 
bling munitions and war materials, and work- 
ing at clerical jobs: 


“Negro women prove efficient, careful, 
and cooperative. In one plant a group of 
Negro women finished a four weeks’ course 
on a par with white employees. They 
worked a night shift with no complaints, 
and their production equalled 
some cases exceeded 


and in 
that of white oper- 
ators for the same number of hours.” 


Newspapers, journals, and periodicals inter- 
ested in Negro life have pointed out various ca- 
pacities in which the Negro woman is employed 
To cite one instance, at the end of the first six 
months of last year one large shipbuilding com- 
pany in the Philadelphia area issued an official 
report indicating that nearly 600 Negro womer 
were employed—one of the largest groups o! 
Negro women on any one government contract 
Thev were engaged in skilled, semi-skilled and 
unskilled work. Later reports during the yeat 
from this company stated that Negro women 
“are receiving promotions as fast as they merit 
such.” There is little or no evidence of employer 
resistance to jobs for Negro women at this 
plant. 

Firsthand information from the workers 
themselves gives broader implications and defi- 
nitely answers the question as to whether Negro 
women workers are making adjustments. Eight 
months ago two young Negro women who en- 
tered a factory as the first Negro women to be 
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mploved started as workers in the maintenance 
ection. They were told by those who had 
yorked in the factory for years that they would 
sot be transferred to any other section. It was 
ateresting to note that these two women daily 
wok advantage of each opportunity to get 
ahead by learning the names and positions of 
chose in authority, making friends with work- 
ss in the preferred section, becoming familiar 
with the work routine, keeping up with plant 
bulletins, and staying on the job. When the 
promotions came, they were assigned to new 
bs. They promoted themselves because of 
their ability, persistence, resourcefulness, and 
tact. 

In present attempts to solve certain work 
oroblems, Negro women workers are in the same 
lass with other women workers. In this all-out 
fort women must prove that in spite of physi- 
al limitations they can reduce absentecism to 
in absolute minimum. As weeks go by they are 
proving that they can stand the rotating shift 
s well as men. Studies have been made in 
arious plants to prove this. 


A survey made in Kansas by the U. S. Em- 
cloyment Service showed that contrary to first 
mixed crews proved more satisfactory 
than all-men or all-women crews in many oc- 
ipations. It was pointed out that emplovee 
morale was raised; absentecism was only 6 
percent greater among women than among 
nen: after rest periods women reported to pro- 
luction lines quicker; women were more care- 
ful of material and tools; and there was a 
noticeable decrease in employee accidents since 
the hiring of women. 


Among other problems of women workers is 
the problem of working mothers who find it 
iff ult to maintain normal family life at home. 
Despite efforts of mothers to find relatives, 
friends, and hired persons to help in caring for 
their children, and despite employers’ efforts 

adjust assignments to shifts of women with 

ing children, this continues to constitute a 
major problem in every war production area 
n America. As more public and private funds 
ae appropriated, more aid will be available 
from nurseries, day care centers, agencies, 
hurches, and other institutions. 

For the past three or four months the Negro 
woman worker, as well as other workers, has 
been affected by cutbacks in many industries. 
This means that many women are out of work 
for a period until they are transferred, or until 
they find employment in another industry 
where increased production is essential as the 
war scene changes. As more cutbacks will be 


These «omen are core-makers at the Symington-Gould 


Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 


experienced in 1944, this will constitute another 
major problem for the Negro woman worker. 


Is She the Job"? 


To have a “sense of belonging” is as impor- 
tant to the Negro woman worker as getting and 
holding a job, whether the job be in a defense 
plant or in non-essential industry. It has been 
pointed out by personnel directors and others 
who have close contacts with women workers, 
that the worker's ability to find her place in 
the everyday life of the plant is in direct pro- 
portion to her life as an active citizen in the 
community in which she finds herself. Many 
Negro women new to their jobs and to their 
communities need counseling on and off the 
job to help them feel a “sense of belonging.” As 
little or no counseling is given to Negro women 
on the job, cither through the offices equipped 
for such services or through union activities. 
agencies and groups outside have the broader 
job of helping these women plan their commun- 
itv activities and carry through the education in 
their behalf that is needed at the present time. 

Negro women and Negro men as well are 
gradually getting into the “thick of things” and 
are beginning to understand their place in the 
total effort. On the nights that both Negro and 
white men and women attended the U.S.O.- 
Y.W.C.A. midnight skating parties at the Ne- 
cro Branch of the Germantown (Philadelphia 
Young Women’s Christian Association, con- 
tacts were made with various small groups 
to listen in on the trend of conversation. 
These men and women were employed at 
the Signal Corps Depot, Frankford Arsenal, 
Bendix Corporation, Navy Yard, Midvale 


(Continued on Page 93) 
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ELSBERG SCHOLARSHIP PRIZE WON 
BY MANHATTAN NEGRO BOY 


Richard Pope, thirteen-year-old J. Fenimore Cooper 
Junior High School pupil, of New York City, was 
awarded the Rebecca Elsberg Memorial Scholarship 
Prize on January 25. At the end of each school term 
the Elsberg prize is awarded to a girl and boy. in the 
graduating class of Manhattan elementary and junior 
high schools who achieved high records despite hard- 
ships. Richard, whose father died three years ago, kept 
up an A average in conduct and classes, in addition 
to helping his invalid mother with the care of three 
younger brothers. The prize is a cash award of $150, 
and was presented by John E. Wade, Superintendent 
of Schools. 

* * * 
NEGRO SOLDIERS SHOULD VOTE 
SAY MOST AMERICANS 


In a recent survey made by the National Opinion 
Research Center of the University of Denver, it was 
revealed that almost eight out of every ten Americans 
think Negro servicemen should be allowed to vote on 
a basis of equality with other members of the armed 
forces. 

On the same survey in which representative adult 
civilians expressed thmeselves overwhelmingly (92 per- 
cent) in favor of permitting men and women over 21 
in the armed services stationed overseas to vote in the 
1944 Presidential election, trained interviewers also 
asked: 

“Do you think Negroes over 21 in the armed forces 

should be allowed to vote or not (in the Presidential 

election of November, 1944) ?” 


Percent 
Yes 77 
Yes, if qualified in home state 2 
No 12 
Undecided 
Oppose voting for any soldiers 5 
100 


This question revealed a quite sharp division of 
opinion, largely along sectional lines. As might be ex- 
pected, many more people in the South than in the 
North oppose allowing Negro servicemen to vote. I: 
many cases, however, almost identical comments com: 
from both sides of the Mason-Dixon line. 

For example, a packing house clerk in Chicago an- 
swered the question: “Yes. Some people are prejudiced, 
but if a man is good enough to fight for his country, 
he should be allowed to vote.” In Louisiana a sales 
engineer's wife replied: “Yes. If Negroes are good 
enough to fight they are good enough to vote.” 

* * * 
VAN VECHTEN PRESENTS COLLECTION 
TO FISK UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


The Fisk University Library, Nashville, Tenn., re- 
cently announced its acceptance of an important gift: 
The George Gershwin Memorial Collection of Music 
and Musical 


Literature, founded by Carl Van 
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Vechten. The Collection, including the personal library 
of Mr. Van Vechten, consists of books on music 
(some of them rare, many unusual), published music 
manuscripts, letters, phonograph records, an in portent 
series of photographs of musicians (both white and 
colored) by Carl Van Vechten, scrapbooks and other 
miscellaneous items. 

The announcement was made by Arna Bontemps, 
librarian of Fisk University 

* * * 

NEGRO COAST GUARD 
A HERO 

The Coast Guard recently announced the heroism of 
Charles W. David, Jr., of New York City, a mess at. 
tendant on a combat cutter, who rescued his executive 
officer and crew mates following the torpedoing of a 
transport in the North Atlantic last year. David dived 
repeatedly into freezing water in total darkness to bring 
survivors abroad, and rescued his executive officer, Lieut 
Langford Anderson, of Wellesley, Mass., who had been 
working with a rescue crew and had been pulled under 
water by a drowning man. David broke the survivor's 
struggle and brought both to safety. Following expos- 
ure and exertion, David died of pneumonia. 

* 


NINETY-NINTH FIGHTER SQUADRON 
COMMENDED BY GENERAL ARNOLD 


A message from General Henry H. Arnold, Com- 
manding General of the Army Air Forces, commending 
the all-Negro Ninety-Ninth Fighter Squadron whow 
pilots destroyed twelve German planes on January 27 
and 28, 1944, in the vicinity of Nettuno, Italy, was re- 
leased at Algiers on February 5, the War Department 
reported recently. 

On the same day (February 5), Second Licutenant 
Elwood T. Driver, of 30 Fountain Avenue, Trentor 
New Jersey, downed the squadron's thirteenth plans 
ten days when he destroved a Focke-Wulf 19° 
the Anzio beachhead. 

The text of General Arnold's message follows 

“The results of the Ninety-Ninth Fighter Squadror 
during the past two wecks, particularly since the Net- 
tuno landing, are very commendable. My best wishy 
for their continued success.” 


Captain Hall Scores Again 
Capt. Charles B. Hall, of Brazil, Indiana, who dow: 


an enemy plane over Sicily last July, destroved two 
of the planes on January 28a Focke Wulf 199 
a Messerschmitt 109 

First Lieut. Robert W. Deiz, of Portland, Oregor 
is credited with two aircraft in as many days, on Jan- 
uary 27 and 28. Two pilots, First Lieut. Howard Bauet 
of Petersburg, Virginia, and Second Lieut. Clarence 
W. Allen, of Mobile, Alabama, are credited with equal 
share in the destruction of one plane in the Januar 
27 engagement. 

Other pilots recording successes on January 27 were: 
Capt. Rodney Custis, Hartford, Conn.; First Lieut 
Willie Ashley, Sumter, S. C.: First Lieut. Leon C. Rob- 
erts, Pritchard, Ala.: First Lieut. Edward L. Toppins, 
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San Francisco, Calif. ; Second Lieut. Charles P. Bailey, 
punta Gorda, Fla. ; and Second Lieut. Wilson V. Eagles- 
ion, Bloomington, Ind. 

The fourth success recorded on January 28 went to 
second Lieut. Louis C. Smith, Los Angeles, California. 
* * 


26 LEADING INSTITUTIONS LAUNCH 
UNITED NEGRO COLLEGE FUND 


Faced with the necessity of saving and improving 
their privately-controlled colleges and universities during 
the financial emergencies brought on by the war and 
ther factors, the presidents of twenty-six leading Negro 
nstitutions have united to launch the United Negro 
College Fund to raise money in an annual nation-wide 


campaign. 
Pooling their resources and influence for the first 
time in the history of education, the schools have be- 
gun work on the first drive which will culminate at the 
end of May. Headquarters of the fund are set up at 
8 East 57th Street, New York Citv. Walter Hoving, 
president of Lord & Taylor, New York City, is National 
Campaign chairman; John D. Rockefeller, Jr., chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee ; and Dr. Frederick D. 
Patterson, president of Tuskegee Institute, chairman of 
4 Committee of College Presidents 

Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Chase National Bank, New York Citv, 
has aceepted the treasurership of the fund and many 
distinguished white and colored persons are members 
of the sponsoring committee 

The goal set for the first drive is $1,225,000, esti- 
mated as the ageregate financial need on the basis of 
maintenance and operating data furnished by the sepa- 
rate institutions 
The participating institutions are Howard, Fisk, At- 
lanta, Dillard, Lincoln, Virginia Union and Shaw uni- 
versities: Bennett, Bethune-Cookman, Clark, Samuel 
Huston, Lane, LeMovne, Morehouse, Philander Smith. 
Morris Brown, Spelman, Texas, Tillotson, Wilev, Tou- 
galoo and Livingstone colleges: Atlanta University 
School of Social Work, Gammon Theological Seminary, 
Hampton Institute and Tuskeere Institute 
* * * 


FIRST NEGRO AERIAL NAVIGATORS 
VISIT NEW YORK 

Twenty-one members of the Army Air Forces’ first 
class of Negro aerial navigation cadets, prior to their 
graduation on February 26, navigated six C-60 Lock- 
head Lodestar Army planes from Hondo Army Air 
Field, Hondo, Texas, to New York City. The flight 
constituted the final combat training phase of the 
cadets as AAF students and included landings at Chi- 
cago and Pittsburgh 

Arriving at LaGuardia Field on the afternoon of Feb- 
ruary 16, the cadets were greeted by a welcoming com- 
mittee, headed by Justice Francis E. Rivers; a lunch- 
eon was held in their honor at the Terminal Building 
of the airport, followed by a motorcade to City Hall, 
where Mayor LaGuardia ereeted them; thence uptown 
to a reception at the Savoy Ballroom. The cadets had 
dinner at the Harlem Defense Recreation Center and 
attended “Three Is A Family” at the Longacre Theatre 
as the guests of John Golden. producer 


Biology Class at LeMoyne College, Memphis, Tenn., 
one of the institutions participating in the United 
College Fund. 


Major Galen B. Price led the flight into New York. 
Major Rubin L. Faseler was in command of the naviga- 
tion officers, and First Lieut. George F. McInerney was 
flight commander of cadets and chief instructor. (Eight 
planes started with the tour, but two were grounded 
in Kansas City, arriving in New York in the evening.) 
The group took off on a non-stop flight to its base in 
Texas in next day. 

Seven of the cadets are from the New York metro- 
politan area. Other states represented by the group in- 
clude Michigan, California, West Virginia, Iowa, Illin- 
ois, Idaho, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Kentucky, Mas- 
sachusetts, Wyoming, and North Carolina 

YMCA EXECUTIVE MADE 
GRAND JURY FOREMAN 

Herbert T. Miller, of Brooklyn, N. Y., served as 
foreman of the January (1944) Kings County grand 
jury. He was appointed by Kings County Judge Samuel 
S. Leibowitz, who said Mr. Miller was the first Negro 
to serve as foreman of a grand jury in any county of 
the nation 

4 graduate of the University of Cincinnati, where 
he obtained the degree of Bachelor of Science, Mr 
Miller is the executive secretary of the Carlton Branch 
of the Young Men's Christian Association in Brooklyn 

* * * 
ARCHBISHOP SPELLMAN 
DEPLORES BIGOTRY 

In a forthright article, “Bigotry Is Un-American,” 
appearing in The American Magazine for March, 

Archbishop Francis J. Spellman denounces all forms of 

bigotry and condemns anti-American organizations that 
concentrate their venom on Catholics, Jews, Negroes 
and foreign-born citizens. He savs members of the 
foreign duty notice 
One of the things that 


armed forces returning from 


“marked changes at home 
has taken place has been an increase in the prevalence 


of bigotry, evidenced bv . race riots, assaults on 


and individuals because of racial and religious 


gro ips 
differences, desecration of synagogues and churches, 
attacks on our foreign-born 

After quoting from Abraham Lincoln's pleadings for 
understanding and charity, Archbishop Spellman says: 

“In the United States there are approximately thir- 
teen million Negroes. But even if there were only thir- 
teen hundred or thirteen, thev, like all Americans, must 
be free to exercise the rights given to them in our Con- 
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stitution. And when they have these rights in fact as 
well as in law, they will treasure their national heritage 
and not be influenced by agitators whose aims are not 


to improve, but to destroy our American way of life. . . .” 
* * * 


NEW HAMPTON HEAD 
TAKES OFFICE 


Ralph Parkhurst Bridgman, recently clected president 
of Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va., assumed his du- 
ties there on February 1. Mr. Bridgman, who until a 
short time ago was dean of students at Brocklyn (N. Y. 
College, was elected to the presidency of Hampton In- 
stitute last September. 

A native of Boston, he graduated from Harvard 
College in 1921 and holds the Bachelor of Divinity de- 
gree from Union Theological Seminary and advanced 
degrees from Teachers College, Columbia Universit, 
He taught English and served as Y.M.C.A. secretary in 
Japan 1916-19, and later taught religious education at 
Union Theological Seminary. Subsequently he was di- 
rector of the Parents’ Council in Philadelphia from 1926 
to 1931 and director of the National Council of Parent 
Education from 1932 to 1938. 

Dean of Instruction R. O'Hara Lanier, who served 
as acting president of Hampton for one year, is now 
on a half-year’s leave of absence. He is in New York 
City, pursuing special research on a grant from the 
General Education Board 

* * * 
TWO N. Y. CITY PHYSICIANS 
PROMOTED IN HEALTH DEPT. 

Dr. Ernest L. Stebbins, New York City Health Com- 
missioner, announced in January the promotion of two 
Harlem doctors 

Dr. Jerome S. Peterson, former Central Harlem health 
officer was appointed health officer of the Red-Hook 
Gowanus Health District in Brooklyn. This center is as- 
sociated with the Long Island College of Medicine. Teach- 
ing preventive medicine at this institution and directing 
the cooperative activities of the medical schcol and the 
health center, Dr. Peterson becomes the first Negro to 
teach at a medical college in New York City 


4 native of Brooklyn, N. Y., Dr. Peterson received 


the deeree of Medicine from the College cf Physicians 


and Surgeons, Columbia University, in 1931, and th 
Master of Public Health degree from Harvard Uni, 
sity in 1939. He has held important posts in Pyer 
Rican hospitals and with the San Juan Departm 
of Health. He is a fellow of the 
Chest Physicians and of the 
tion; a member of the 


American ( 
American Health 
American Medical Ass 


tion 
Manhattan Central Medical Society, and many ot 
medical organizations and health agencies 
Dr. Vernon A. Aver, former assistant health officer « 
Central Harlem, was made acting health officer 
newly-formed Bedford Health District, also in Brook) 
Dr. Aver received his M.D. from Harvard 19) 


and the deeree of Master of Public Health from ( 

bia University in 1943. He is a member of the Am 
can Medical Association, the New York Stat 
County Medical Associations and the Manhattan Med 
cal Association. 


* * 


DR. N. O. CALLOWAY BREAKS 
RACIAL BARRIERS 
The Research and Educational Hospitais of the Ur 
versity of Illinois Medical School in Chicago r 
announced the appointment of Dr. N. O. Callow 
intern in that institution. This marks the first time 
that a large university leading hospital has accepted a 
Negro as a full fledged member of the house staff 
These hospitals have as their objective the diag: 
and treatment of difficult cases from the State of I 


cis, research on medical problems, 


and the educati 
students at the University of Hlinois Medical School 
Dr. Calloway holds bachelor’s and doctor of pt 
sophy degrees in chemistry and bacteriology from lowa 
State College. He has taught at Tuskegee Institute and 
Fisk University and has published many 
on drugs, antiseptics, and theoretical 
Fisk, Dr 
University Medical School where he was 
a fellowship and 


two vears 


scientific p 
syntheses 
After leaving Calloway entered Ch 
appointed 
assistanceship in pharmacology. After 
at Ch cago U nivers tv, he ohbiected to 
regated hospital policy and withdrew He then entered 
Medical School and short 


appointinent as afr assistant 


the University of Mlincis 
ifterward received ar 


lropical Medicine 


He graduated in December, 19% 


UNCLE S: 

(Continued from Page 67 
meant that he suffered, but that all the rest of 
the children have suffered as well. My children 
have not grown up with the respect they should 
have had for Jim’s children. Through my fail- 
ure to give him his proper place in the house, 
the succeeding generations have taken this to 
mean that all his children are outcasts and to 
be despised as such. 

I should have seen it coming. I did nothing 
to correct it when I had a greater hold on the 
shaping of the ideas of my children than I have 
today. As I reflect on these later events I feel 
doubly concerned because as I recall young Jim, 
he was one of my most obedient children. He 
never complained about the amount of work 
imposed on him, nor about his lack of advan- 
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DIARY 
tages. He has never in all his time raised his 
hand or voice against me, even when we both 
knew I was wrong. Oddly cnough, some of my 
children to whom I have given of my best, hav« 
not only raised their voices in denunciation of 
me. but have resorted to even telling or selling 
family secrets to outsiders. A few have gone 
so far as to destroy my goods so as to weaken 
me. None of these things can be said of either 
Jim or his children. 

The time has come, I think, when I shal! have 
to assert myself once and for all and give to 
Jim’s children the rights and privileges they 
should have. It’s not their fault that they are 
in the position they now are, nor is it their fault 
that they are black. They are my children just 
as surely as are any of the others. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN INDUSTRIAL 
DEMOCRACY 


(Continued from Page 55) 
dans, cafeteria workers, car washers, clerks, 
custodial directors, custodians, department di- 
rector, assistant director, draftsmen, engineers, 
foremen, shift foremen, sub-foremen, greaser- 
oilers, guards (male and female), inspectors, 
Ordnance inspectors, job training instructors, 
laborers, machinists, machinist helpers, ma- 
chine operators, lead operators, matrons, mill- 
wrights, movemen, nurses, powder handlers, 
stenographers and typists. 

During the period of development the Negro 
personnel technician was promoted to a direc- 
tor, and it became necessary to develop a fully 
staffed office. A well trained woman, equipped 
to handle the problems of Negro women, was 
named assistant director.* Her advice was 
sought on many problems of women in industry 
by the employees themselves and scores of the 
superintendents, personnel workers, etc., in the 
huge plant. Since most women in the plant 
were not previously factory workers, a part of 
her job was to assist in their orientation. 

Negro workers at Twin Cities Ordnance 
Plant are expected to avail themselves of all of 
the plant resources and services. Only when 
the regular channels or avenues of approach 
to a solution of their difficulties are not produc- 
tive of the desired results, are workers expected 
to appeal to the Negro Personnel section. 

The Plant’s working interracial policy has 
largely been developed by the Negro Personnel 
«<tion. The few interracial disputes that de- 
velop are so handled that they are reduced to 
isolated «disagreements between individuals 
rather than conflicts between races or groups. 
Another important but infrequently exercised 
function which the department is called upon 
ty perform is to interview Negro employees with 
poor work records, habitual absentees, persorms 
charged with improper conduct, employees hav- 
ng poor personal hygiene, and those guiltv of 
infractions or violations which might lead to 
their dismissal. 


Workers Make Good 


Negroes at the plant have made outstanding 
records in every department in which they have 
worked. The percentage of their bond pur- 
chases has been above the plant average. They 
have shown, too, that previous charges against 
their reliability as workers were untrue. Whites 
have fraternized freely with Negro emplovees 
and have not only praised them, but have 


*Women Industrial Relations Consultant holds singu- 
lar job in Ordnance Plant. Opportunity Magazine, Vol. 
XXI: 2, p. 84. 


Anita Bloedoorn Calloway, a nurse in the First 
Aid Station of the Twin Cities Ordnance Plant. 


shown a very definite loyalty to Negroes who 
are identified with their department or activity. 

All plant facilities, cafeterias, locker and rest 
rooms, first aid stations and hospital, etc., are 
open to all employees. The plant chorus, band 
and orchestra have Negro members. Athletic 
teams usually have one or more Negroes. From 
its inception, the labor management committee 
included a Negro. The Negro emplovees play 
an important part on the nationally recognized 
Twin Cities Ordnance Plant Taxpayers’ Com- 
mittee which has reduced waste at the plant to 
a minimum. Negroes have also submitted sug- 
gestions which have resulted in savings in man- 
hours, materials, light, power, tools, supplies and 
equipment. The Plant safety committees usually 
have active Negro committeemen. 

Other Firms Follow Lead 

The leading Twin City industrial concerns 
are now following the Federal Cartridge lead 
and are beginning to use Negro labor. As a re- 
sult of the Twin Cities Ordnance Plant experi- 
ment in democracy, the industrial pattern in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul is beginning to show 
change. At least one firm has copied, in gen- 
eral, the Twin Cities Ordnance Plant pattern 
of placing Negroes in both its offices and 
factory. 

We believe that there is no other war plant 
in America where true democracy is so fully 
practiced. The resourcefulness and_ willingness 
of Charles L. Horn to pioneer in the field of 
industrial democracy has made this program 
possible. It has been fully demonstrated at the 
Twin Cities Ordnance Plant, New Brighton, 
Minnesota, that industrial democracy can work. 
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Akron, Ohio 
ASS'N FOR COLORED 
COMMUNITY WORK 
199 Perkins Street 
rge W. Thompson,Exec. Sec’y 


Albany, New Yor 
ALBANY INTERRACIAL 
COUNCIL 


122 Second Street 
Lewis C. Bruce, Exec. Sec'y 


Anderson, Indiana 
NEGRO WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
1100 West 14th Street 
Robert E. Wilkerson, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Atlanta. Georg 
ATLANTA LEAGUE 
239 Auburn Avenue, N. E. 
Mrs. Grace Townes Hamilton, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Baltimore, Maryland 
BALTIMORE ORBAN LEAGUE 
2404 Pennsylvania Avenue 
J. Harvey Kerns, Exec. Sec'y 


Boston, Massachusetts 
BOSTON URBAN LEAGUE 
22 Whittier Street 
Seaton W. Manning, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Brooklyn, New York 
BROOKLYN URBAN LEAGUE 
105 Fleet Place 
Robert J. Elzy, Exec. Sec'y 


Buffalo, New York 
MEMORIAL CENTER AND 
URBAN LEAGUE, INC. 
155 Cedar Street 
William L. Evans, Exec. Sec'y 


Canton. Oh 
CANTON ‘ORBAN LEAGUE 
819 Liberty Avenue, S. 
John W. Crawford, Exec. Sec'y 


Chicago, Illinois 
CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
3032 South Wabash Avenue 
A. L. Foster, Exec. Sec’y 


Cincinnati. Ohio 
DIVISION OF NEGRO ane 
THE COMMUNITY CHEST 
AND HAMILTON 


312 West 9th Street 
Arnold B. Walker, Exec. Sec’y 


Cleveland. Ohio 
CLEVELAND URBAN LEAGUE 
8311 Quincy Avenue 
George M. Washington, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Columbus. Ohio 
COLUMRUS URBAN LEAGUE 
107 North Monroe Avenue 
Nimrod B. Allen, Exec. Sec’y 


Detroit. Michigan 
ROTT URBAN LEAGUE 
606 East Vernor Highway 
John C. Dancy, Director 


Enclewood, New Jers 
ENGLEWOOD URBAN 
34 E. Palisade Avenu 
Mrs. Adelaide Hill, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Local Urban Leagues 


Flint, Michigan 
URBAN LEAGUE OF FLINT 
415 Industrial Bldg. 
William R. Valentine, Jr., 
Exec. 


Fort 

WHE SATLEY CENTER 
421 East Douglas Avenue 
John K. Ridley, 

Exec. Sec’y 


Grand Rapids, Mich 
BROUGH COMMUNITY 
554 Henry Street, N. W 
Edward Paul Simms, Sr., 
Exec. Sec’y 


Greenville, South Carolina 
Negro Division 
GREENVILLE COUNTY COUNCIL 
Temple Building 
125 Falls Street 
R. O. Johnson, Sec’y 


Kansas Missou 
EAGUE OF KANSAS 


1908 Street 
Thomas A. Webster, Exec. Sec'y 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
LINCOLN URBAN LEAGUE 
2030 — T Street 
Clyde W. Malone, Exec. Sec’y 


Little Rock, Arkansa 
URBAN LEAGUE ‘OF GREATER 
LITTLE ROCK 
914 Gaines Street 
Charles Eason, Exec. Sec'y 


Los Angeles, California 
URBAN LEAGUE OF LOS 
ANGELES 
2510 South Central Avenue 
Floyd C. Covington, Exec. 
Director 


Louisville, Kentucky 
LOUISVILLE URBAN LEAGUE 
606 West Walnut Street 
Robert E. Black, Exec. Sec'y 


Marion. India 
CARVER COMMUNITY CENTER 
1719 South Florence Street 
Mrs. Merle L. Thruston, 
Exec. Sec’y 
Massillon. Ohio 
MASSILLON URBAN 
113 Tremont Ave., 8. 
James T. Wardlaw, “4 Sec’y 


Memphis. Tennessee 
MEMPHIS URBAN LEAGUE 
546 Beale Avenue 


Milwaukee. Wisconst 
MILWAUKEE URBAN LEAGUE 
Cor. N. 9th and W. Vine Ste. 
William V. Kelley, Exec. Sec'y 


Minneapolis. Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS URBAN LEAGUE 
240 South 4th Street 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
NEW ORLEANS URBAN 
LEAGUE 
1010 Dryades Street 
Grady Farley, Ind. Sec’y 


New York City 
NEW YORE. URBAN LEAGUE 


Newark, New Jerse 
NEW JERSEY URBAN LEAGUE 
58 West Market Street 
Harold A. Lett, Exec. Sec'y 
Omaha, Nebraska 
OMAHA URBAN LEAGUE 
2213 Lake Street 
Raymond R. Brown, Exec. Sec'y 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATION 
1434 Lombard Street 
Wayne L. Hopkins, Exec. Sec'y 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
JRBAN LEAGUE OF 
PITTSBURGH 
1300 Fifth Avenue 
BR. Maurice Moss, Exec. Sec'y 
Providence, Rhode Island 
PROVIDENCE URBAN LEAGUE 
433 Westminster S8t., Room 14 
James N. Williams, 
Exec. Sec’y 
Richmond, Virginia 
RICHMOND ORBAN LEAGUE 
112 W. Charity Street 
Wiley A. Hall, Exec. Sec’y 
St. Louis, Missouri 
URBAN LEAGUE OF ST. LOUIS 
3017 Delmar Boulevard 
John T. Clark, Exec. Sec'y 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
ST. PAUL URBAN LEAGUE 
138 East 6th Street 
S. Vincent Owens 
Exec. Sec’y 
Seattle. Washington 
SEATTLE URBAN LEAGUE 
326 Railway Exchange Bide. 
Second Avenue at Cherry 8&t. 
Dean Hart, Exec. Sec'y 
Springfield. I[linois 
SPRINGFIELD URBAN LEAGUE 
234 South 15th Street 
William M. Ashby, Exec. Sec'y 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
DUNBAR COMMUNITY 
LEAGUE, INC. 
643 Union Street 
Dr. William N. DeBerry, 
Executive 
Tampa. Florida 
TAMPA URBAN LEAGUE 
1615 Lamar Avenue 


George Sidney Miles, 
Exec. Sec'y 
Toledo, Ohio 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
COMMUNITY AS8'N 
201 Pinewood Avenue 
Clarence L. Thomas, Exec. 
Director 
Warren, Ohio 

WARREN URBAN LEAGUE 
727 South Park Avenue 
Clarence A. Parham, 

Exec. 
Washington, D. 

WASHINGTON ‘URBAN LEAGUE 
1538 New Jersey Avenue, N.W 
Mrs. Pauline Redmond Coggs, 
Exec. Sec'y 

Waterbury. Connecticu 
PEARL NEIGHBOR. 
HOOD USE 


Cor. of Hopkins and Pearl Ste. 

Mrs. Leila T. Alexander 
Director 

White Plaine. New York 
WHITE PLAINS URBAN 

LEAGUE 

240 Grove Street 

Mise Bertha Lee Herrington, 
Exec. Sec’y 
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INDUSTRIAL SECRETARY 
NAMED ON HONOR ROLL 


BALTIMORE, MD.-—Alexander J. Allen, Jr., indus- 

ial secretary of the Baltimore Urban League, was 
sed on the 1943 Honor Roll of the Baltimore Afro- 
imerican, which included “a navy hero, three war 
mothers and a war plant which maintained its demo- 
ratic employment policy even in the face of a strike 
astituted by disgruntled white workers.” 

Below Mr. Allen’s picture published in the Afro was 
this citation: “Alexander J. Allen, Jr., industrial secre- 
ary of the Urban League, merits a place on the honor 
oll for his consistent effort to improve employment con- 
jitions for war workers; his untiring and helpful work 
n the selection of appropriate sites for the war hous- 
og projects; his cooperation with groups fighting to 
maintain the democratic policy at the Western Electric 
‘ompany; for sponsorship of the Hold-Your-Job cam- 
sien: and for giving his time as instructor at War 
Vocational School No. 453.” 


A BRIEF REPORT OF THE 
LEAGUE’S SERVICE COUNCILS 

March 25th marked the anniversary of the granting 
of charters to the first two Service Councils of the 
National Urban League—-the Hartford (Conn.) Negro 
Citizens’ Council, and the Wilmington (Del.) Service 
Council 

Organized to meet the challenge, “Democracy To- 
morrow Means Action Today,” these two Councils, as 
well as those that have been formed since, have shown 
that groups depending on volunteer workers can ac- 
omplish big things 

The Wilmington Council is under the chairmanship 
f Dr. Francis T. Jamison and the coordinator is Isaac 
4. Thornton. It has worked closely with the Wilming- 
ton branch of the NAACP and with organized labor. 
As a result the employment picture in the Wilmington 
area has changed greatly. Negroes are now employed 
in skilled and/or semi-skilled capacities in most of the 
major war industries of the area 

The Hartford Negro Citizens’ Council is made up of 
two representatives each from the majority of Negrc 
organizations in Hartford, as well as a number of mem- 
bers at large from such organizations. Its president is 
Dr. Isaac Cornwall. The Council has been active in see- 
ing that adequate housing®facilities are made available 
for Negro war workers. It has carried through a job 
of sponsoring a Service Canteen in the North End of 
Hartford. Its employment committee, under the chair- 
manship of Harold White McCoo, has conducted a 
drive to secure employment of Negro bus drivers, and 
has succeeded in getting a commitment from the Con- 
necticut Company that it will accept applications from 
Negroes 

Six other Councils have also been chartered. They 
are located in: Middletown, Ohio: Rev. Robert L 
Robinson, chairman; Pine Bluff, Arkansas: Prof. Oliver 
E. Jackson of A. M. & N. College, chairman; Chester, 
Penn. (Citizen’s Victory Committee): Rev. Daniel A. 
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Scott, chairman; Harrisburg, Pa.: Jordan D. Ewell, 
acting president; Indianapolis, Indiana (Federation of 
Associated Clubs, Inc.): S. W. James, president; and 
New Brunswick, New Jersey: Emil Klein, chairman. 
Councils are in process of organization in a number 
of other cities. This undertaking is part of the National 
Urban League’s program for meeting the intensified 
problems of race relations brought by the war. Groups 
in any city where there is no Urban League may apply 
for a charter. 


N. Y. LEAGUE FORMS ASSOCIATION 
TO EASE HOUSING DIFFICULTIES 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Late last winter the New York 
Urban League, Edward S. Lewis, executive secretary, 
estabished the Urban Housing Management Association, 
a non-profit corporation to manage real estate in Har- 
lem. The manager is Clifford L. Alexander, former 
business manager of the Harlem YMCA and more re- 
cently executive director of the Harlem Defense Recre- 
ation Center. The corporation has taken over the man- 
agement of several buildings in Harlem, with the hope 
of easing real estate management difficulties. 

James Felt, president of James Felt & Co., real estate 
agents, and chairman of the association’s board of 
directors, commenting on the fact that most of Har- 
lem’s houses are managed by white persons, said they 
“do not have the sympathy and understanding for the 
tenants that those who live in Harlem and are familiar 
with conditions there have.” 

In February, Mr. Alexander held meetings of sev- 
eral independent CIO and AFL building trades crafts- 
men, which resulted in the forming of the Urban Hous- 
ing Mechanics Association. George E. DeMar, indus- 
trial secretary of the N. Y. Urban League, was elected 
secretary of this new organization. T. S. Sims, the 
elected president, said that Harlem mechanics were now 
considering post-war plans and that the organization 
would seek to stimulate tradesmen’s interest in the op- 
portunities to work and provide means of cooperation 
between unions and management in keeping skilled 


workers employed. 


WOMEN GET JOBS IN 
LOUISVILLE PLANT 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Nearly 100 women were given 
jobs at the Reynolds Research Company here recently, 
the first use by this large industrial firm of Negro 
women on the assembly line. 

Robert E. Black, executive secretary of the Louis- 
ville Urban League, revealed that his organization and 
the regional War Manpower Commission had been 
working for some time with officials of the company 
to open employment to Negro women. 

The first order was sent to the United States Employ- 
ment Service asking for 65 women to begin on a night 
shift, and in addition the plant officials asked the 
League to recommend 12 women to be trained for 
group leaders. 
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NEW ORLEANS TO GET 
WAR HOUSING PROJECT 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Grady Farley, industrial sec- 
retary of the New Orleans Urban League, has an- 
nounced the beginning of construction of the first war 
housing project for Negroes in this community. In 
addition to 550 permanent dwellings for in-migrant 
war industrial workers, 200 emergency units will be 
constructed. 


COVINGTON NAMED TO 
HOUSING COMMISSION 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Floyd C. Covington, execu- 
tive director of the Urban League of Los Angeles, was 
named recently by Mayor Bowron to the Housing Au- 
thority Commission. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE HOLDS 
33rd ANNUAL MEETING 

Comment on the 1943 activities of the National 
Urban League by a panel of five experts in interracial 
relations and social service was a feature of the League's 
thirty-third annual meeting which was held in the Play- 
house Auditorium at Hunter College, Park Avenue and 
68th Street, New York City, on Wednesday evening, 
February 16. 

Shelby Harrison, general director of the Russell Sage 
Foundation and a former president of the National 
Conference of Social Work, served as the moderator 
for the group, which included Dr. Margaret Mead, 
anthropologist of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory; Dick Henry, executive director of the Labor 
War Chest of New York City (CIO) ; and Mrs. Robert 
L. Vann, editor of the Pittsburgh Courier. Ernest 
Johnson, Washington representative of the Associated 
Negro Press, made comments from the point of view 
of the press. 

In introducing this phase of the annual proceedings, 
William H. Baldwin, president of the League, said: 

“With the colored peoples of the world profound], 
stirred by the war, and with the tragic evidences of 
increasing racial tensions here at home, which several 
of our great industrial centers experienced this past 
year, it is critically important that provisions for effec- 
tive interracial cooperation and adjustment keep pace 
It is to this task that the National Urban League is 
pledged not only at the national level, but also through 
local Leagues in 48 of our cities from Tampa to Seattle 
and from Los Angeles to Boston. .. .” 

Eugene Kinckle Jones, general secretary of the 
League, summarized the financial report in the absence 
of Mrs. Alfred H. Schoellkopf, treasurer. 

Alan L. Dingle, chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, submitted four names for re-election to the Ex- 
ecutive Board for a three-year term. They are: Mrs 
Schoellkopf, Mrs. Joseph M. Proskauer, Mrs. Regina 
M. Andrews, librarian of the 115th Street Branch of 
the New York Public Library: Willard S. Townsend, 
president of the United Transport Service Employees 
of America (CIO) ; and Earl B. Dickerson. Mr. Dick- 
erson is an attorney who is president of the Chicago 
Urban League and a former member of the Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee, established by President 
Roosevelt. 

Nominations as new members of the League's Na- 
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tional Committee included R. O’Hara Lanier, dean 
of Hampton Institute; Mrs. Robert L. Vann, of Pitts. 
burgh; Robert J. Watt, international representative 
AFL ; Noah Walter, assistant manager, Laundry Work. 
ers’ Union, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
and Marian Anderson. Among those renominated were 
Chester Bowles, OPA Administrator; Winthrop Rocke. 
feller, Pearl S. Buck, Lloyd Garrison, and Dorothy 
Maynor. 

Following the Annual Meeting, the Executive Board 
held an organization meeting, at which the Nominating 
Committee proposed re-election of all 1943 officers. 


WASHINGTON LEAGUE LAUNCHES 
MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Washington Urba: 
League, Mrs. Pauline Redmond Coggs, executive secre. 
tary, conducted a member enrollment drive March 1-1) 
Its purpose was not to raise funds but to add friends to 
the organization. This League was organized in 193¢ 
and incorporated in the District of Columbia. Its fry 
executive secretary was George W. Goodman, now o; 
leave with the American Red Cross. 

In its appeal for members, this League said: “Th 
Board of Directors and staff wish to have the interes 
support, and participation of numbers of white and 
colored Washington residents in making democrac 
function in our city. Our membership is bound togeth: 
by a common interest in the common welfare 
Two types of membership were offered: For $1.00 per 
vear members receive copies of this League's monthly 
news-letter on its activities and other informative ma- 
terial on race relations. For $3.00 per year members re- 
ceive the same material with the addition of a yea 
subscription to Opportunit 

Mrs. Coges was included on the Baltimore Afro- 
American's 1943 Honor Roll of Washington citizens 


BROOKLYN ASKS FEPC TO 
INVESTIGATE NAVY YARD 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—-Lorenzo F. Davis, industri: 
secretary of the Brooklyn Urban League and chairma: 
of the Citizens’ Anti-Discrimination Committee on th 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, recently announced that the Com- 
mittee had unanimously approved and submitted a res- 
lution to the Regional Office of the FEPC, setting fort! 
charges of employment discrimination against Negror 
and Jews. It also requested 


“ 


an immediate and _thor- 
ough investigation of the employment policies of the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard and its establishments to determine 
to what extent such policies are in violation of F» 
tive Orders 8802 and 9546." 

While no official action has been taken on the 
tion of discrimination, many of the conditions charer 
in the petition have been verified and admitted by high 
ranking officials of the New York Navy Yard. It is ex- 
pected that the FEPC will decide the proper course of 
action to be followed in dealing with the alleged di: 
criminatory practices. 

New President Elected 

At the annual meeting of the Brooklyn Urban 
League, Dr. John Lathrop, pastor of the Church of our 
Saviour, was elected president of the Board of Direc- 
tors. Robert J. Elzy is executive secretary of the Brook- 
Ivn Urban Leacue-Lincoln Settlement, Inc. 
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NEGRO WOMAN WORKER, comments from women workers the following 
WHAT NOW? are significant : 


tative, 
Work. (Continued on Page 85) 
an sieel Corporation, Quartermaster Depot, Penn- “How can I get more agrees for the type 
sivania Railroad, and Sun Shipbuilding Com- work that I am now doing 
roth, MM pany. Whether white or Negro, the “shop I need help with typewriting and  short- 
alk” was different according to whether the hand.” 
oad MM vorker was an old worker or a new defense one. Is it possible for me to go to night school 
ating This was to be expected, but over a period of , when my shift changes so often m 
. three months many of the Negro women who ae — more in-training classes. 
; were still attending the “Y” activities were be- ow that we can afford it, should I take 
ginning to talk of their part in bond rallies and . business a or should I get another 
in beneficial suggestion campaigns, their appear- job: 
cr. [J ance with the glee club on lunch hour pro- hat can be done to make domestic jobs 
12 grams, their contributions to plant bulletins, and more attractive for those of us who may 
$ to other programs of a cultural, recreational, or in- have to return to them: 
formational nature. Such “on the job” Partici- 
pation by Negro women may seem trivial, but q 4 a 
there are implications for the future in the way t c ew workers w o were attracte to the coun- 
Phe that our women become represented in plant 
nd Other check-ups on women in the group ther they work in a shop or an ofice. Com- 
ie) mentioned above showed that the workers who munity agencies and interested at should 
" brought to their new jobs experience in club plan Ah that will help the bulk of Ne- 
groups, youth movements, church work, or ex- tanlliieersagge become more concerned about their 
tra-curricular activities in school were the k 
women more able to gain recognition from ‘ch 
One of the leaders in the National Industrial 
Program of the Y.W.C.A. took five months {rd opportunities for those women who can 
‘ ents to enter some o 
oom office to tudy the rapid the unusual fields: many of the highly technical 
trial changes and the importance of women 
workers, especially on the Pacific Coast. She 
‘es : a ment (or more) in the War Production Train- 
reported that the “matter of groups is receiving 
of these groups are feared because of certain ing should play a a Le a ee 
tensions, community agencies working with wo- that will for 
men and girls may play a dynamic role in — we when plants comvert to peacetime &- 
helping such groups get a sense of direction. a questioned as to their affiliation and 
interest in unions, the majority of Negro women 
overlooked on labor-management committecs, had littl 
unions to use women on these committees.” In gg 
thic sm. 
workers’ education and training in trade union 
yrinciples for Negro women. A survey of local 
tees, but here and there Negro men are being to 
elected and added to these committees that are he U Sabor This 
oncerned with self-government. survey will give information on both union 
What Now? policies for women members, and women’s ac- 
It is quite significant at this time that a few tivities in unions. 


The Negro woman worker should make the 
job of planning for her future a part of her 
daily routine. The same spirit which is increas- 
ing her contribution to winning the war can 
help her as she plans now for the immediate 


workers in each group are seeking help in solv- 
ing the problem of keeping present jobs from 
being “duration” jobs. During the early months 
of last year, a counseling period was planned 
in conjunction with the U.S.0.-Y.W.C.A. pro- 
cram mentioned above. Among the queries and future. 
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A Saga of Negro Achievement 


13 AGAINST THE ODDS. By Edwin R. Embree. 
New York: The Viking Press. $2.75. 


DWIN R. EMBREE, the president of the Julius Ros- 
enwald Fund, after polling a special panel of 200 
colored and white persons for their opinions, selected 
13 prominent Negroes for biographical treatment. In /3 
Against the Odds he seeks to outline their struggles and 
achievements as evidence that America really honors 
those heroes who climb to the top through their own 
efforts despite great handicaps. 

At once one is reminded of Portraits in Color, by 
Mary White Ovington, for many years an officer of 
the National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, which in 1927 presented similar biog- 
raphies of twenty Negroes who covered a wide occu- 
pational range of achievement. Both writers actually 
knew and conversed personally with each person whose 
short biography was presented. It is interesting to note 
that of the 13 persons still alive selected by Miss Oving 
ton 25 years ago, Mr. Embree selected five. They are 
Mordecai W. Johnson, educator: W. E. Burghart Du 
Bois, sociologist and author; Walter White, humani- 
tarian: Langston Hughes, poet; and Paul Robeson, 
actor. The other eight persons chosen in 13 Against the 
Odds are Mary McLeod Bethune, educator: Richard 
Wright, novelist ; Charles §. Johnson, sociologist ; George 
Washington Carver, scientist (selected also by Miss 
Ovington, but now deceased although he was alive when 
Mr. Embree wrote his biography) ; Marian Anderson, 
singer: William Grant Still, composer, A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, labor leader: and Joe Louis, athlete 

Mr. Embree has performed a real service to the 
American public in recording the lives of these distin- 
guished men and women of contemporary history as 
theirs is a saga of achievement which will challenge the 
admiration of those most critical of Negro racial capa- 
city. Indeed even those who might question America’s 
ultimate conquest of our race prejudice, after reading 
these thrilling stories of success against tremendous odds 
would be forced to admit that there is something akir 
to the spirit of the good sportsman in the American 
pattern which accords applause to the feared rival con- 
testant when he vanquishes opposition by superior and 
fearless performance. What die-hard racist could per- 
sist in his stubborn disregard of such overwhelming proof 
of Negro capacity for special performance when he 
reads of Marion Anderson’s rise from the lowly position 

of a Philadelphia choir girl to her high status as one 
of the world’s greatest singers: or of Paul Robeson, son 
of a runaway slave, who was All American football 
star and became a great singer, a superb actor of stage 
and screen and an outstanding world exponent of dre- 
mocracy for all: or of Richard Wright, rural Missis- 
sippi urchin, though limited in formal school education, 
became fiction and true short story writer of moving 
power—brilliant and searching? 

As Mr. Embree says, the list “is significant not so 
much for the names it stars 
of Negroes who are 


as for showing the 


attaining distinction 


diversity 
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New Books On Our Bookshelf 


throughout the nation.” Joe Louis, the world’s heavy. 
weight champion, was born of poor sharecropper par- 
ents in Alabama—not Mississippi, as recorded in slight 
error by Mr. Embree. 

Very few white high school students fail to read or 
hear about Booker T. Washington's Up From Slavery 
for this has been the classic success story of the Negre 
since the days of slavery. However, it is very importan 
that these young people know that Negroes are having 
success in all walks of life. 13 Against the Odds wil) 
serve as a fine complement to Up From Slavery ang 
Ovington's Portraits in Color. Every Negro college and 
high school should have ample copies of 13 Against th, 
Odds in their libraries to enable all of their students t 
read such a treatise. It will give them much needed ep. 
couragement in facing the demand of American if, 
in the modern world 


—EUGENE KINCKLE JONES 

The Negro Artist in America 

MODERN NEGRO ART. By James A. Porter. New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1943. $3.25. 200 pp. 


plus 85 Half-tone Plates 


HE contribution of the Negro to American life is ap- 

preciated in, say, music. A misapprehension is, how- 
ever, that he has been canalized into arts which need 
little working space and few tools. This idea Mr. Porter 
dispels in Modern Necro Art. Beginning fifty years 
before the American Revolution, he documents the Ne- 
gro craftsman in America silversmith, goldsmith, 
cabinet-maker, limner, blacksmith. Labor being urgently 
wanted to build our country, Negroes in those days 
as now, wove their work into the American dream 
along with all builders, whatever their race, creed, color 

The work of ten years, Mr. Porter's book is a valu 
able addition to American art history. From the records 
he has compiled a quantity of information about Ne- 
gro artists, including unknown colonial craftsmer 
known artists like Scipio Moorhead and Joshua John- 
ston. For every recorded Negro artist may we assume 
score unrecorded? This well suggests the usefulness of 
the Negro to America. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, 


Negroes were freemen: and for their cultural develo; 


ment, as for their social, political and economic « 
velopment, the Anti-Slavery League labored. First of 
these “Freemen Artists’ was Robert M 


Douglass, Jr 
of Philadelphia (1809-1887) whose work has been |! 
but whose name is well noted in newspapers and m 
zines. Such a case shows the need for American 
archives, as well as studi¢ f individual artists, ar 
them Negro. 

The need for study 


because, social opportunity being lacking, they were o! 


of Negro artists is in fact 


viously less well recorded than white artists. Excluded 
from drawing academies, artists’ associations and me- 
chanics’ institutes, nevertheless they educated them- 
selves. Known artists include Patrick Reason, active anti- 
slavery worker, born in 1817, who worked as engraver 
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od lithographer and who may have taught in a New 
York school. That Negro artists achieved any success 
ut be credited to their own efforts. 

Oddly enough, they actually seem a cross-section of 

new republic. Consider David Bustill Bowser, 
yyose grandfather was a baker for the Continental 
imy and later one of Philadelphia’s first teachers, 
1G Chaplin, educated in Diisseldorf, then an art 
nts) mecca. Outstanding was Robert S. Duncanson 
‘ Cincinnati (1821-1871), sent by the Anti-Slavery 
ye to Scotland to study. His fine landscape, “Blue 
ine, Flood Waters, Litthe Miami River,” 1851, re- 
duced in Modern Negro Art, was shown in the re- 
ot Museum of Modern Art Rornantic Painting in 
imerica exhibition 

Negro artists were numerous and widely distributed 

North and South they worked: and Mr. Porter 
sembled data on the number, education and ac- 
ty of these forgotten men. They included painters 
é sculptors successful in their day, like Edward M 
annister of Boston, who sold a painting for $1,500, and 
Fdmonia Lewis, born in 1854, who attended Oberlin in 
cy Stone's time, did a bust of Colonel Robert Gould 
Saw, went to Rome to study and made friends with 
farriet Hosmer and Charlotte Cushman, returned to 
ake a medallion of Wendell Phillips and a bust of 
anefellow for Harvard, and won fame at the 1876 
Philadelphia Centennial 

Thus Mr. Porter traces the little known Negro artist 
2 America, down to Henry O. Tanner (1859-1937 
the first genius among Negro artists.” Tanner, best 
inown for religious themes, is a typical artist of his gen 
ration, studying at the Académic Julien, exhibiting at 
he Salon, summering in Brittany, winning the Legion 
{ Honor, and the coveted N.A. The acquisition of his 
work by great American museums —the Metropolitan, 
the Pennsylvania Academy, the Art Institute of Chicago, 
ad Carnegie Institute—is surely a step toward equality 
Hereafter the history of Negro art is better known 
But Modern Negro Art amplifies with chapter and verse 
The creative influence of the Federal Art Project, par- 
ticularly the Harlem Art Center, is set forth, while 
private agencies like Karamu House in Cleveland are 
also recorded. One truth is clear from the record, that 
a by no means inconsiderable body of painting and 
sculpture has been produced by our Negro artists. More 
than this, it is evident that the talents of any group 
will be best fulfilled when opportunities are open to 
all 

As a footnote, Mr. Porter's appendix, footnotes and 
bibliography may be commended. Commendable also is 
the wealth of 85 half-tone plates, though the use of 
pia ink seems less praiseworthy 


ELIZABETH McCAUSLAND 


Interracial Harmony 


THE RACE QUESTION AND THE NEGRO. By 
John LaFarge, S.J. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1943. $2.50. 


N the field of race relations much has been written, 
especially in recent times, of the Negro, by the 
Negro and for the Negro. None, however, is more unique 


and timely than this book of Father John LaFaree, $.J., 
The Race Question and the Negro. It will appeal not 
alone to Catholics but to everyone interested in the 
cause of social justice. As the author says in the Pref- 
ace, “If the voice of science, reason and religion are 
listened to in our dealings with one racial group, the 
surest pledge is afforded that they will be obeyed in 
our dealings with all such groups, the Jewish people 
included.” 

This book is a companion to Interracial Justice, pub- 
lished in 1937. In fact, it is interracial justice brought 
up to date. The new material covering four additional 
chapters not found in the earlier publication is a docu- 
ment embracing all the elements of human affairs and 
embodying new problems raised by the war. It is an 
excellent treatment of the principles laid down in the 
social Encyclicals, specifically Quadragesm inno and 
Rerum Novarum. 

During the past ten years the Catholic interracial 
program in the United States has developed rapidly 
We have seen the establishment of study groups as well 
as race-relations courses in various educational organ- 
izations. The study of race relations as 
Negro in the United States has gained wide recognition 
Here at home we have mixed groups formed in the 
South as well as in the North, engaged in working side 
by side to find a peaceful solution to the ever-growing 
while the international aspect of race 


it concerns the 


conflict of races; 
relations is viewed as an essential part of the strategy 


in working out a peaceful settlement of this world con- 
flict in which we are at present engaged 

We are quite familiar with the old material contained 
in this new work of Father LaFarge. The author then 
said, ““The social problem of racial differences racial 
disputes, similar to disputes in any other area of human 
relationship, will yield to the solvent of Catholic social 
ethics as teaching the application of justice and char- 
ity.” His chapter on “The Doctrine of Human Rights” 
is profound. It is his contention that interracial harmony 
is a positive construction in the moral order, not a 
mere adjustment of conflicting forces. 

When we come to the new material we find Racism 
It is a paramount question 


discussed dispassionately. 
theory of the master 


of the post-war world. It is the 
race and constitutes a menace to the human race. Where 
there is race distinction and class conflict it not only 
affects the individual minority group but it is a cause 
of weakness for the nation itself. The Church's (Ca- 
tholic) stand on this question is founded on the uni- 
versality of basic human rights 

The chapter on “The Negro Migrant” is very illu- 
minating. It shows clearly that it is not a Negro prob- 
lem exclusively. It is a symptom of present world dis- 
order affecting all groups and peoples. Toward an un- 
derstanding of this population shifting, when applied 
to the Negro, the author says, “A thorough and sympa- 
thetic study of the Negro migrant is essential to any 
sound policy of integrating the Negro into a peaceful 
and cooperative community.” 

In the light of all that is being done at present to 
formulate a post-war program, the discussion of “Eco- 
nomic Opportunity” is not only timely but it is pro- 
phetic. Three aspects of the situation are treated. First, 
the efforts and achievements of the Negro in securing 
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BENNETT COLLEGE 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


A Distinctive College for the 
Daughters of Discriminating Parents 


Offering 


A Functional Program of Study 
To Meet Today’s Needs 


For Further Information, write 
THE REGISTRAR, BENNETT COLLEGE, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Bethune-Cookman College 
The School of Distinction and Personality 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
“In the Heart of the Halifax Country” 
Where it’s cooler in Summer and warmer in Winter 


TWO-YEAR CURRICULA IN: 
Business Administration - Home Fconomics - 
Nurse Training - Commercial Lietetics - 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 
ACCREDITED BY SOUTHERN ASSOUIATION 

Four-year Curriculum tn: 
TEACHER EDUCATION - State Approved 
MARY McLEOD B President 

JAMES A. BOND, Dean-Registrar 


KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
Est. 1886 
Class A Four-Year College 
Special War Emergency Program for those who 
wish to finish in less than four years. 
Degrees offered in: 

Arts and Sciences - Home Economics - Agriculture 
Business Administration - General Engineering 
Registration, Summer Sessions: 

May 10 and June 22 
For information write to: 

R. B. Atwood, President 


DILLARD UNIVERSITY 


NEW ORLEANS 
* 


AN INSTITUTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO DESIRE TO LEARN AND TO LEAD— 
TO LEARN WITH THOROUGHNESS AND TO 
LEAD WITH WISDOM AND UNDERSTANDING 


For Information eddress: 
The Registrar 


gainful occupation. It is 
while the advances made are encouraging, 
were made under the pressure of war short 


pointed out, how 


ver, that 


‘nd as they 


there 
is “anxiety lest the hard-won gains suffer from a syq. 
den and violent reaction when competition a sharp 
ens and the white man once more sees the Negro 4 
unwanted intruder upon his own domain.” The Negy 
claim to full economic opportunity is based mor 
than the mere temporary expediency of the r mar 
ket. It is his God-given right that he seeks a: Kpect 

Secondly, the seriousness of the possibility w 


and hostile reaction 
industrial field calls for the 


“opportunity itself presented new challenges and the 


sp! . ad 


against the Nee 
Negro to be m 


ac 
companying danger that a neglect on the Nes part 
of such a challenge might readily lead to t 
the ground so painfully gained 
Thirdly, while the Negro is taking advantage of 
these industrial opportunities, he should not tig? 
of the value of the agricultural life, for it 
which offers “special opportunities of independ 
respecting living.” It will prove a boon in the t-war 
period when economic opportunities are red 
Speaking of the Catholic Church's attitud: 
Guestions, the author points out that when the Pop 
and Bishops speak, “their aching on matt 
concern our common welfare vddre 
and for all humanity, without exception of ra lor 
nationality or creed.” The social Encyclicals 
to the American Negro are “‘a charter of basic tice 
The new material ends with a chapter entitled “F 
bles and Fallacies.” This material was included 
tion and answer form to counteract some assertior 
are usually artfully used to justify violations of 
racial justice or to discourage discussion of the me 
If we are to live in a democratic world where 
and justice shall reign supreme, we need more book 


the Necro to combat ef 


like The Race Question and 


fectively the rising tide of race prejudice and religious 


higotr’ 
EMANUEL A. ROMERO 
Creating Cultural Democracy 
GET TOGETHER AMERICANS. Friendly ac- 


proaches to racial and cultural conflicts throug” 
the Neighborhood-Home Festival. By Rache 
Davis-Dubois. New York: Harper & Brother: 
1943. $1.75. 


HIS book is one answer to the question, “What car 
we do about it?” It is intended for group leader 
interested in intercultural education and it is good 
reading for all of us who believe with the author that 
“people do not change their attitudes about other groups‘ 
of people by merely acquiring facts! — for people do 
not act according to what they know but according to 
how they feel about what they know” and that “world 
unity as well as national unity demands that peopl* 
of all sorts find ways to live together harmoniously.” 
The Festival idea described by the author has beer 
developed by the trial and error method influenced by 
the participation of some four thousand people in 4 
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-ood of three years. Defined: “The Neighborhood- 
fyme Festival is what happens when a group of peo- 
in which 
those 


». culturally as mixed as is the community 


- meets, come together for relaxation; when 


themes re- 


mverse, aS a group, on universal 


copl 


wed to a Season, a significant event, or an idea, and 
find realization and expression of their common 
manity.” What it means is a creative use of dif- 
ences, a social technique for creating cultural democ- 
nd a wholesome psychological experience for the 

its. 
In cach Amencan community there exists in micro- 
problem the statesm- all the problem of 
nity. And the future culture of America, says 
wT, will be no laborat wy of ademic product 
tt will be a work of art, a genuine svnthesis of the 
rt. “It is not to be achiewed bv the Anglo- 
tant eating and digesting the non-Aryan, the non- 
non-Protestant. The Anglo-Protestant must 
and assimilated and become a member of 
,common body. And the soul of that body is the soul 


constituent part, for it is the soul of America 
Fe tiva! described as as mple form. De- 
given to guide it rches, Americaniza- 
parent-teacher und schools, 
cent and even in homes. It requires no 
orate costumes or settings, but it dors demand the 
s of a good leader and a group. Careful plan- 
nece slthoug! tmosphere of sponta- 

st prevail 4A wealth of reference material 


n footnotes; and appendices give not only a com- 
hensive bibliography but sour of information or 
yonal festivities, folk songs and dances. 

Dr. Davis-Dubois, of Q iaker background, has pent 
twenty vears in sensitizing school nd communities t 


oblems of cultural and racial conflicts. Her “cautions 
tell the sensative spots of minority groups 
The reader may put the book aside with a feeling 


is obvious that a member 
the initiative in this, 
a little thought he 


of frustration, saying that it 


fa minority group cannot take 
fine as the idea may be. But after 
may pick it up, put it in his pocket and carry it to 
likely to initiate such a 
representative thus 


the Anglo-Protestant most 
community project. The 

ght provide not only an opportunity of interpreta- 
tion for his own group, but he might be assisting the 
“consuming and assimilating” Anglo- 
into the “soul of America.” 


HELEN BAYNE ANTHONY 


Virginia Union University 
A CLASS A COLLEGE 
‘ with a graduate School of Religion. 


minoritys 


process of the 


Protestant 


Courses leading to Bachelor's degrees in the liberal 
{ arts and sciences, religion, education, and 
religious education. 


Seminary offering degree of B.D. 


JOHN M. ELLISON, President 


For information address the President or the Dean 
of the College, Virginia Union University, 
Richmond 20, Virginia. 


Training School for Teachers 


A STATE TEACHERS COLLECE 
«CHEYNEY. PENNSYLVANIA 


Professional courses offered: 


1—Elementary Education: 


(Primary, Grades 1-3) ....... .BS. Degree 
2—Elementary Education 
(Intermediate, Grades 48) .... B.S. Degree 
3— Home Economics : 
BS. Degree 


(El and High School) 
4—Industrial A 

‘end High School) Degree 

TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PE NSYLYANTA 

Graduation from a standard four-year high school 

required for admission 
The State Teachers’ College at Cheyney, Pa... is a 
fully accredited member of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges 
Por further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 

CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
A CLASS “A” COLLEGE 
Courses leading to Bachelor's degree in Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Industrial 
Education, Teacher-Training, Music, Commercial 
Education, Physical Education. 
F. G. CLARK, President Baton Rouge, La. 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Fully Accredited College offering courses leading up 
to B.A. degree. Seminary offering degree of S.T.B. 
Adaress: 
REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


WANTED COLLEGE MEN—Draft Exempted 


Major Physical Education. Salary $1,800. Must be 
capable of taking complete charge of swimming pool. 


WISSAHICKON BOYS’ CLUB 


Coulter St., and Pulaski Ave Germantown, Pa. 


AN A GRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Offering Courses Leading to Degree of 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
B.S. IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 
DEPARTMENT OF LAW 


Graduate Courses Leading te 
the M.A. and M.S. Degree 


Information address: 
PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 
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ATLANTA 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


Two-Year Curriculum leading to 
Master of Social Work Degree 
Regular Technical Social Work Courses 
Same credit toward the diploma or 
degree for courses taken in the 
Summer Session as when offered 
during the Fall and Winter Session 
also 
SPECIAL COURSES PREPARING WORKERS 
FOR SERVICES ARISING FROM WAR NEEDS 
Cooperating with the Atlanta University 
Affiliated Summer School 
For Further Information, Write 
FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M., 
Director 
247 Henry Street, S.W., Atlanta, Georgia 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Offering a liberal education under Christian 
auspices for 68 years. 


Co-educational, — non-sectarian in faculty and 
student-bcdy, — bi-racial in faculty and board of 
trustees. Experienced, well-prepared, and sympathetic 
teachers, — pleasant and healthful surroundings 
Courses leading to degrees in arts, sciences, and 
music, Preparation for teaching, playground super- 
vision and musicians. 

Pre-professional preparation for the 
medicine, and social work. Costs reasonable. 

Evening classes available for teachers 
in Knoxville area. 


For catalog cr further information, address: 


WM. LLOYD IMES, President 
DAVID KINC CHERRY, Dean 


ministry, 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


New Orleans, La. 
| A Co-Educational Institution 
conducted by 
Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
The University ineciudes 
College of Liberal Arts 
| College of Pharmacy 


The School of Education 
The Pre-Medical School 
The School of Social Service 


For further information address: 


THE REGISTRAR 


FOR VICTORY 


BUY BONDS 
AND STAMPS 


THE INDIVIDUAL IN A 
MINORITY GROUP 


(Continued from Page 62 


energetic furtherance by Negroes and whites to. 
gether. 

Current domestic issues relating to fuller jp. 
corporation of minorities into the stream of 
American life must be earnestly fought fo, 
Through them is the promise of greater fulfil. 
ment of the development of the individual ang 
the minority group into full stature as “an jp. 
dividual in his own right.” Strong and actiy, 
support for such issues not only aid in reaching 
these ultimate goals, but also provide a healthy. 
constructive, and pertinent vehicle for thos 
pent-up feelings of hostility. Thus there is ay 
immediate personal satisfaction as well as bring. 
ing closer an ultimate goal in such activities. Thy 
poll-tax, fair employment practices, and Jim 
Crow are a few such issues and activities. 

We sec, therefore, that the problems of an 
individual in a minority group, whether he be 
“discriminator” or “discriminated against” or 
both, are made more difficult, or are alleviated 
by external factors. The individual is born with 
his capacities and potentialities, and it remains 
for the environment in which he lives to offer 
the preconditions for the optimum developmen 
of them. This includes not only social, educa- 
tional, and cultural opportunities for him, but 
also the same for his parents so that they may 
be secure enough to give the child the essential 
emotional security which is the very cornerstone 
and foundation for healthy growth. 

In summary then, we see that discrimination 
is the result of external factors rather than the 
result of factors innate in the personality make- 
up ; that discrimination once created by external 
factors reinforces feelings of insecurity and in- 
adequacy within the individual, presents frus- 
trations to the fullest growth and development 
of individual capacities; that the individual 
reacts to oppression with hostility which may be 
repressed or which may find outward expres- 
sion in various forms. It becomes therefore a 
basic premise for the healthy and maximum de- 
velopment of the personality that the interplay 
of internal and external factors to be so situated 
that optimum development can occur both for 
the enrichment of the individual and for society 
as a whole. It is the high promise of achieving 
this goal through the only medium possible— 
democracy—that leads us to support fully a war 
against fascist oppressors, and to see to it that 
an enduring peace follows which will allow for 
the furtherance of these goals in the interest of 

that collective group of individuals which com- 
prises its citizens. 
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EDUCATION AT GRIPS WITH 
INTOLERANCE 
Continued from Page 79) 
purches, and agencies of recreation and infor- 
nal education as allies in the struggle against 
prejudice. On the other hand, although inher- 
atly limited by the social setting in which they 
ye placed, sc hools may exercise a creative in- 
uence and be one of the most significant fac- 
os in bringing about social change in the 

mmunity. 

That educational leaders in Springfield are 
ware of this interplay is indicated by their em- 
hasis on adult education, parent training, 
earty participation ir the Council of Social 
igencies. In the superintendent’s report on edu- 
ating for democracy occurs this statement: 
It was generally realized that a school pro- 
gam can be successful only to the degree in 
shich its activities permeate community activi- 
es and become integrated in them. The effort 
nust be a total one.” 

Local residents know that Springfield is com- 
aratively free from anti-Semitic outbursts and 

forms of racial and religious intoleranc« 
hat are now plaguing many communities. Re- 
ently when a committee of Springfield citizens 
rotested against alleged discrimination against 
Negroes at a nearby Army air field, the mayor 
as a member of the delegation. No panacea 
gainst prejudice is to be found in the Spring- 
edd “plan,” repeat; but here is a city that 
as mobilized its educational resources with un- 
sual effect. The continued development of this 
rogram is well worth watching. An editorial 
1a recent issue of the Wilwaukee Journal gives 
to the genius of the Springfield Plan in 
hese words: “The significance lies in the fact 
that the program is no piecemeal affair, no hit- 


we 


clue 


nd-miss sporadic attack on intolerance such 
so Many communities experience. Here is a 
astematic and organized community-wide cam- 


paign against a disease that long has imperiled 


ur body politic.” 


JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution 
of High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 


For information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 


} Voorhees N. and I. School ; 
} DENMARK, SOUTH CAROLINA 4 


b Junior College, High School, and Trade Departments. ‘ 


b Co-education: il Institution. Rated by Southern Asso- 
cli ation and the State Department of Education of 
South Carolina. Splendid equipment. Healthy tone, 


p tion. Expenses reasonable. Under direction of the 

5 Episcopal Church of S« uth Carolina and the Ame 4 
ican Church Institute for Negroes. 

Write for information to: ‘ 

j J. E. BLANTON, Principal ‘ 

Denmark, South Carolina 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
| OF MISSOURI 


The College—JEFFERSON CITY 
Liberal Arts Business Administration 


Teacher Training Home Economics 
Mechanic Arts Agriculture 
Physical Education 


| Enlisted Reserve ve Army Corps 


The School of Law—SAINT Louis | 

The Craduate School—JEFFERSON CIT j 
The School of Journalism—JEFFERSON 


For Information Write THE REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY | 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
A College accredited by the Southern Agsociation ol 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 
with Curricula designed to prepare students to meet 
the Vocational and Social needs of Successful Living. 
Courses leading to the Degree of Bachel of 
are offered in the following Schools and Oepartments 


of instruction: 
HOME ECONOMICS 


ACRICULTURE 
COMMERCIAL OINETETICS PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
EDUCATION MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 


Complete Courses leading 4 Certificates and Dipiomas 


Commercial Gtetesins and Special Trade Courses 
for Men and Women. 
Approved by the Civil Aeronautics Authority to offer 
Vocational Flight Training — An efficient Placement 
Service that has been highly successful in getting jobs 
for Tuskegee Craduates. 
F. DO. PATTERSON, President. 
For information address: THE REGISTRAR. 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
propert« owner to be uninsured. 


See our local agent or write: 


BANKERS' 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DURHAM, 
N. C. 
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- CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. & CO. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
We specialize in cpening. closing and auditing books 
| ef corporations as well as making income tax re- 
| ports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accorntants to look after the int®rests of cor- 


respondence students 
86 NEW YORK CITY 


EST 118th STREET 


“Education for Life in War and Peace” 
—o——_ 


A Class "A" College for Men and Women 


ROTC UNIT U. S. ARMY AND NAVY 
FREE WAR COURSES SPECIALIZED SCHOOLS 


Regular Academic and Trade Schoo! 
Offerings Lead to Bachelor's 
and Deg: ces. 
SUMMER SCHOOL AND EXTENSION STUDY 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 


Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia 


oo $50 to $75 WEEKLY 


After learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


of Scientitic Beauty Culture 


OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 


UR success in life depends upon your own efforts, you have the 
ability to make an independent living, so here 1s your opporte- 
nity, take immediate advantage of it. 

COST OF COURSE REASONABLE—SMALL DOWN PAYMENT 
BALANCE WEEKLY—APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


ADEX BEAUTY COLLEGE 


ae York Chicago Washington Newark Richmond 
Atlantic City Atlante Baltimore Brooklyn 


For further information write 
Apex College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City 
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EMPLOYMENT OF NEGROES IN LOCAL 
TRANSIT INDUSTRY 
(Continued trom Page 65 

pay absenteeism among its colored employees 
[t also complained that its colored employees ip. 
terpreted discipline or a reprimand as discrimj. 
nation. But this company came late to the hir. 
ing of Negroes in a labor shortage area and did 
not procure as high a type of worker as those 
who got in the colored labor market earlier, 


One other company complained of its jn 
ability to hold its common labor in these times. 
a condition which is not surprising. It also jp- 
dicated that while its Negro platform men were 
a huge success, it was not getting anywhere tr. 
ing to hire and upgrade Negro mechanics. 


It was generally felt that the bottom of the 
labor barrel is being scraped, and the lowest 
type of Negro labor is perhaps worse than the 
lowest type white worker. This kind of obser- 
vation comes from companies who were en- 
thusiastic and surprised by the high type of Ne- 
gro worker they were able to procure when 
they first hired in the colored labor market. 


Repeatedly those lines which hired Negroes 
before the war expressed extreme satisfaction 
at the high calibre of worker they were able to 
hire, far above the level of the white workers 
who were available. Moreover, those companies 
employing colored women expressed satisfaction 


with them. On the whole. most employers in 
this field are permanently sold on the use of 
Negro labor. 


NURSE EDUCATION AT HAMPTON 
INSTITUTE 
Continued from Page 83 


student who already holds a diploma in nursing 
and who is completing college courses required 
for the degree in nursing 

Director of the new division at Hampton 1 
Miss Cecile Authier, a graduate of the Peter 
sent Brigham Hospital, with a bachelor’s de- 
gree from Columbia University and a master’s 
degree from New York University. Besides 
having had extensive experience in hospitals and 
nursing schools she formerly served for two 
vears with the American Red Cross in Haiti, 
where she wrote a manual on nursing arts. 

Assistant to Miss Authier is Miss M. Elizabeth 
Lancaster, a graduate of the Lincoln School for 
Nurses, New York City, who holds the bache- 
lor’s degree from West Virginia State College. 
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